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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION. 


HE sixth annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials was held at 
Washington, D. C.,from December 13 to 16, 1920. 

Representatives of the highway departments of 
every State with the exception of Washington were 
present and took part in the interesting discussion of 
highway problems which developed. 

One of the most gratifying features was the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and harmony which pervaded the 
meetings. The animating purpose of all those in 
attendance appeared to be the fixed determination 
to build up for America a splendid system of highways 
in the shortest possible time. 

Following the practice begun last year Pustic 
Roaps will devote this and subsequent issues to as 
complete a report of the papers and discussions as it 
is found possible to print. It will not be possible in 
every case to give the complete text of every paper, 
but there will be as little condensation as possible. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention were as 


follows: | 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AID. 


Whereas necessary highway improvement will be seriously retarded 
in every State and possibly cease in some States unless Federal aid is 
continued ; and ; 

Whereas such reduction or cessation would seriously affect commerce 
and the public welfare in all of the States: 

Resolwed, That the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
representing every State in the Union, urges strongly that Congress 
shall at this session extend further the provisions for Federal assist- 
ance to the States in a manner and amount proportionate to the exist- 
ing needs, and accordingly strongly urges the passage by this Congress 
of House bill 14905, known as the McArthur Dill. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAY RESEARCH. 


Resolved, That we recommend to Congress that it give by suitable 
legislation such authority to the Secretary of Agriculture as may 
enable him to grant aid to the States for highway research, any sum 
granted to any State to be on condition that the State contribute an 
equal sum, the particular research agency and the scope and extent of 
the research program in any State to be as mutually agreed between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the highway department in such 
State. 


SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS. 


Resolved, That we recommend to Congress that it pass further legts- 
lation that will permit further distribution to the States of surplus 
war material and equipment suitable for use by State highway depart- 
ments. 


THANKS TO THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


Resolved, That we extend to the Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief, the hearty thanks and appreciation of 
the members of this association for the many courtesies extended to 
the association and the individual members thereof during this con- 
vention. 

THANKS TO THE WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Resolwed, That we extend to the management of the Washington 
IIotel our thanks for and appreciation of the courtesies extended to 
the association, adding very materially to the success of the conven- 
tion. 


ON THE DEATH OF SENATOR BANKHEAD. 


Whereas by the death of Senator John Hollis Bankhead this asso- 
ciation has lost one of its best friends and associates, who gave un- 
sparingly of his time and energy in the furtherance of better roads 
for the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Association of State Highway Officials 
in session at Washington, D. C., this 16th day of December, does 
hereby extend the heartfelt sympathies of its members to his wife and 
family, and the secretary is hereby instructed to convey to the family 
this expression of the unanimous sentiment of the association, and 
to tell them that the good work accomplished by Senator Bankhead 
will always remain a monument to his memory in this country. 


ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE W. COOLEY. 


Whereas the Hon. George W. Cooley, former State engineer of Min- 
nesota and one of the original members of this association, has com- 
pleted his work and passed beyond since our last meeting: Therefore 
be it 
Resolwed, ‘That the American Association of State Highway Officials 
in session at Washington, D. C., this 16th day of December, does, by 
unanimous rising vote, extend to his wife and family its heartfelt 
sympathies and desires to express its recognition of the service of Mr. 
Cooley in the development of better roads in the United States, in 
which movement Mr. Cooley was one of the pioneers and a consistent 
supporter. The members of the association realize that Mr. Cooley’s 
life and work have been extremely successful, still they can not help but 
grieve for the loss of his kindly sympathetic personality which has 
been an inspiration to many of the members of the association. 


ON THE DEATH OF ED SCOTT. 


Whereas the cause of highway development has lost an able and 
devoted servant, and this association a valuable member, through the 
death of Ed Scott, member of the State Road Department of Florida: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the family of Mr. Scott and 
to the State of Florida its deepest sympathy on account of their irre: 
parable loss. Be it further. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be instructed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the family of Mr. Scott and to the 
State Road Department of Florida. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


The following officers were elected by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials at the Wash- 
ington meeting : 

President, W. S. Keller, State highway engineer, 
Alabama. — 
Vice president, S. E. Bradt, superintendent of 
highways, Illinois. 
Secretary, J. H. Mullen, chief engineer, Minnesota. 
Treasurer, L. A. Gillette, State highway engineer, 
New Mexico. 
Executive committee : 
Austin B. Fletcher, State highway engineer, 
California, 1925. 
W. R. Neel, State highway engineer, Georgia, 
1925. 
Rollen J. Windrow, State highway engineer, 
Texas, 1923. 
Paul D. Sargent, chief engineer, Maine, 1922. 

Members of the executive committee whose terms 
hold over are: George P. Coleman, chairman, State 
highway commissioner, Virginia, 1922; Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief, Bureau of Public Roads, 1924: 
George E. Johnson, State engineer, Nebraska, 1924; 
Ira R. Browning, State road engineer, Utah, 1923; 
W. D. Uhler, chief engineer, Pennsylvania, 1921; C. J. 
Bennett, State highway commissioner, Connecticut, 
1921. 
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The Address of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Secretary of Agriculture. 


AM genuinely glad to have the privilege of wel- 
| coming to Washington the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, an organization com- 
posed of men upon whose shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility for providing the Nation with highway facili- 
ties equal to its needs. I do not think it is an exag- 
geration to say that no single thing will contribute 
more largely to the development of our national hfe 
and the upbuilding of our country as a whole than 
the great highway system upon the construction of 
which the institutions we represent are now engaged. 
‘The national road-building program, authorized by 
the Federal aid road act of July 11, 1916, has clearly 
demonstrated that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments can cooperate closely and successfully in large 
undertakings. And yet I have heard it frequently 
stated that such large national problems can ‘not be 
successfully dealt with under our dual system of gov- 
ernment. One group says that there is a tendency 
for the National Government to encroach upon the 
field of the States, while another thinks that the Fed- 
eral Government in order to make its work effective 
should extend its authority to the smallest political 
unit. Both groups, apparently, find no difficulty in 
agreeing that the States and the National Government 
are working at cross-purposes. Let us not be dis- 
turbed by these voices. Similar expressions have been 
heard since the first days of the Continental Congress, 
and 145 years of successful operation has not silenced 
them. But all of us here, I am sure, have faith in 
our Government, in the stability of its dual char- 
acter, and in the ability and willingness of the Fed- 
eral authorities and the authorities of the 48 States 
to work harmoniously and successfully under it. We 
all realize, I know, that satisfactory cooperation re- 
quires a genuine feeling of mutual confidence and 
good will and an earnest desire and willingness to be 
helpful to each other. This is clearly indicated by the 
manner in which our respective organizations have 
worked together in the common task of building good 
roads for the Nation. 


PROMPT ACTION IMPERATIVE. 


The matter of largest immediate concern to us is 
the making of adequate provision for the continuation 
of the road-building plan embodied in the Federal-aid 
road act of 1916 beyond the period covered by the exist- 
ing appropriations. Prompt action in this matter is 
imperative for a number of reasons. The complete 
success of the work as a whole depends in no small 
measure upon the certainty with which we and those 
who work with us can plan ahead for a number of 
years. Forty of the State legislatures will be in ses- 
sion this winter, when it will be necessary for them to 


make the requisite provision for meeting future Ied- 
eral apportionments. Furthermore, we are now 
threatened with a situation which we feared would 
exist when our soldiers were returning from overseas. 
Unemployment is already in evidence in some sections 
of the country and may become more general. <A con- 
tinuation of this great program of public improvement 
will help to take up the slack in employment. ‘The 
Federal-aid road work should be so provided for that 
it can go forward upon short notice in any district and 
at any time. It is impossible, however, to develop 
great construction operations quickly. Months must 
intervene between the making of appropriations and 
the paying out of money for labor. 1 am told that 
ordinarily a year and a half will elapse between the 
time when funds are made available for road opera- 
tions and the time when they can be paid out in con- 
siderable amounts. We should know, therefore, with- 
out delay whether the necessary appropriations will be 
provided for the continuation of the existing program 
during the next five years. 


ROAD BUILDING A MEASURE OF PROGRESS. 


Immediate action is desirable also in order that our 
national vision of highway building as one of the 
greatest public undertakings during the next quarter 
of a century may not be obscured. This vision has 
come only after years of debate and opposition, and it 
has required a national catastrophe to awaken the pub- 
lic as a whole to the inadequacy of our transportation 
facilities and to the fact that we must depend largely 
upon our highways, in conjunction with motor vehicles, 
when a sudden expansion in transportation is neces- 
sary. Our experiences during the past three years 
clearly indicate that the failure earlier to inaugurate 
a sound highway improvement program has retarded 
the development of one of our most vital national re- 
quirements. The need of better transportation facili- 
ties, particularly in rural communities, is too well 
known to require discussion. Indeed, the degree of 
transportation development has become a measure of 
progress in any community, and the part played by it 
in the betterment of social conditions is generally 
understood. Certainly it is one of the most important 
factors in the improvement of rural life. 

In my annual report for 1920 I have discussed the 
progress that has been made in highway construction 
under the Federal-aid road act, and I have pointed out 
the steps that have been taken to provide for the full 
correlation of the work of the department and the State 
highway agencies through the advisory board of high- 
way Officials. I have emphasized the fundamental im- 
portance of classifying our highways into groups or 





systems of like importance, a problem which the board 
now has under active consideration. Only through a 
‘arefully prepared building plan can the work of the 
several highway agencies from year to year be placed 
on a systematic basis, a basis that will provide systems 
of highways so developed and connected that all classes 
of traffic will be adequately served. We can not ignore 
the fact that the actual construction of highways will 
be limited by physical factors for some years to come: 
and it seems clear that the only sound policy to follow 
in the circumstances is that of building roads in the 
order of their economic importance. Highways, as a 
general rule, are local institutions, and they must first 
of all carry the traffic originating in the immediate 
vicinity. Their normal function, therefore, is the short 
haul, connecting producing areas with rail shipping 
points and near-by markets. But we should classify 


our highways and then follow the classification per- 


sistently, to the end that as the principal roads in each 
State are completed they will connect with those of con- 
tiguous States, and thus automatically become links 
in a national system which will serve all parts of the 
country. In working out such a classification due con- 
sideration must be given to the military needs, and, as 
you know, provision has been made for cooperation 
with the War Department in making an extensive study 
to determine the roads which are required to meet 
these needs. 


SOUNDNESS OF PLAN DEMONSTRATED. 


The rapid improvement in the organization of the 
Federal and State highway departments, the develop- 
ment of adequate road legislation in the various States, 
the response of the States in making funds available 
to meet the Federal apportionments, and the progress 
of construction work during a period beset with every 
possible discouraging condition and lmitation have 
completely demonstrated the soundness of the existing 
Federal-aid plan. Future legislation should not dis- 
turb the principles embodied in the act of 1916, which 
have been tried out and found to be so satisfactory, 
and only those changes should be made which experi- 
ence has clearly shown to be desirable. 

As the period covered by the original act as amended 
will terminate with the close of the present fiscal year, 
and in order that there may be no halting in the work, 
I have urged in my annual report that the Congress, 
at its next session, provide additional funds, to be ex- 
pended under the terms of existing legislation with 
certain modifications at the rate of $100,000,000 a year 
for a period of five years, beginning with July 1, 1921. 
The principal modifications relate to the problem con- 
fronting the Western States in highway work because 
of the existence in many of them of large areas of pub- 
lic land, and to the maintenance of Federal-aid roads 
by the State highway agencies rather than by the 
counties. Your association at its meeting in Decem- 





E. T. MEREDITH, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


ber, 1919, unanimously approved the continuance of 
the present plan of Federal participation in road 
building with these and other modifications. 


PROVISION FOR FOREST ROADS. 


I have urged also that provision be made for the 
continued building, on an adequate scale, of roads 
within or adjacent to the national forests. The forest- 
road systems are very closely related to those of the 
States, and the major projects form important links in 
essential State and interstate highways. ‘There are 
approximately 15,000 miles of roads within the forests 
which connect with State and county highway sys- 
tems. The building of forest roads, therefore, is an 
important part of the general road development plan 
of the West. In addition, the transportation of forest 
products, the protection and administration of the for- 
ests themselves, and their utilization for recreational 
purposes are all dependent upon the construction and 
maintenance of serviceable roads. | 

We are gathered here as a family. The institutions 
we represent are dedicated to public service and we 
are seeking in our activities to attain a common object. 
Certainly, therefore, we may discuss our affairs with 
the candor that should characterize the interchange 
among members of the same household. We are in 
general agreement regarding the future highway 
building policy and program. We know what is re- 
quired in the way of money and legislative authority 
for the successful carrying out of the great undertak- 
ing devolving upon us. We ought to be equally cer- 
tain of what we shall require of ourselves. 


RESEARCH IMPORTANT IN ROAD BUILDING. 


Perhaps the most important contribution we our- 
selves can make is in the improvement of methods for 


the construction and maintenance of the roads that . 


will be built within the next quarter of a century, so 
that they will serve the needs of the country to the 
best advantage for the longest possible time. I do not 
need to remind you gentlemen, of the basic importance 
of research as applied to road building. So much has 
already been accomplished through research effort that 
we may be inclined to think that not much, more work 
of this character is needed, and that the requirements 
of the day relate merely to the application of knowl- 
edge already available. We can not afford to fall into 
that error. Research is more essential now than ever 
before. .We are confronted, in the great undertaking 
before us, with serious problems of the most pressing 


nature, about which we know comparatively little. I- 


do not mean to imply that we are neglecting the re- 
search problems involved in this task. As a matter of 


fact, the department, in cooperation with the National 
Research Council and your organization, has instituted 
deep and far-reaching investigations which, when com- 
pleted, will solve many of the problems involved in the 
construction, and maintenance of good roadways under 
a heavy and constantly increasing traffic. I do wish 
to emphasize the fact, however, that the highway 
agencies, State and National, must not lose sight of 
the fundamental importance of continuous additions to 
the body of scientific knowledge regarding road build- 
ing, and that every opportunity must be availed of to 
promote this character of work if we are to justify the 
responsibilities reposed in us and insure the wise and 
systematic expenditure of the large sums provided for 
highway construction. 

I wish for you a most successful meeting, and I am 
confident that from your deliberations and discussions 
will come much that will be helpful to all those inter- 
ested in the problem of better roads. 


The President's Address. 


Paul D. Sargent, Chief Engineer, State Highway Commission, Maine. 


HERE has never been a year since the beginning 
of systematic road improvement in this country 
when so much was expected of the road build- 

ing organizations and when so lttle, comparatively 
speaking, has been accomplished. We were all proud 
a year ago to announce that more than $600,000,000 
would be available from Kederal and State sources for 
road construction in 1920. The war had been brought 
to a successful termination; industries converted to 
the manufacture of war materials were closing down 
and had not resumed peace-time production; a large 
supply of labor seemed to be in sight; State highway 
departments were bending every energy in preparation 
for the greatest year’s program in their history. Con- 
tracts were let in the fall of 1919 and during the first 
four months of 1920 in order that contractors could 
have opportunity to get construction work under way 
at the earliest possible date. By May or early June it 
was apparent that our hopes were not to be realized. 
Prices bid for work were extremely high and at each 
successive opening of bids prices increased. New York, 
I believe, was the first State to revise its scheme for 
a large program of construction by announcing in May 
that no more work would be let until prices became 
stabilized but that every effort would be made to secure 
the completion of unfinished contracts of earlier years, 
and to carry out their projected maintenance program. 
Shortly thereafter many other States reduced their 
construction programs to cover only 20 to 25 per cent 
of the work originally planned for the year. 


DELAY IN HIGHWAY WORK. 


I have no data on conditions throughout the country 
but it is my belief that not over 25 per cent of -the 


projected program of highway construction has been 
carried out. 

It was soon learned that there was everywhere a 
shortage of labor for highway work and that wages 
were as high as, and in many cases higher than, had 
ever before been paid. We also learned that it would 
be difficult to secure construction materials or equip- 
ment requiring rail haul. One case may serve to illus- 
trate the difficulties of this kind. I had a contractor 
who ordered a construction outfit in May with a prom- 
ise of delivery June 15. The plant was ready for de- 
livery on time, but the railroad would not handle it, 
and delivery was actually made in September, a part 
of the haul on each end being made by motor truck. 

On account of conditions, and to appease the publie 
demand for highway construction, resort has been had 
to various methods of carrying on work. Contracts 
have been let on a cost-plus-percentage basis, on a cost- 
plus-fixed’ fee, with and without bonus and penalty, 
and much work has been undertaken on a straight 
force-account or day-labor basis. Many departments 
have entered into construction arrangements which 
would never have been countenanced under normal 
conditions. In many cases types of construction have 
been changed from those originally planned because it 
was impossible to secure materials to carry out the 
work as designed. In my own State we have surfaced 
several roads with gravel from local deposits, where we 
had planned to build a bituminous macadam. We have 
also built subgrade, culverts, and foundation work on 
several jobs and put a surface of 3 or 4 inches of gravel 
on them, hoping to be able to lay the pavement during 
1921. These improvements will give immediate relief 
where conditions have previously been bad. 





There is something to be said in favor of this method 
of construction even in normal times. Undoubtedly 
many failures of expensive pavements would be avoided 
if the subgrade and foundation work could be done 
and the road, with a temporary. surface of gravel, 
turned over to traffic for one or two seasons before 
the final pavement is laid. Weak spots which develop 
only under traffic could be detected and corrected, and 
we would feel much more confident of ultimate success 
when the surface is placed. Furthermore, a cushion 
of gravel will lend strength and stability to any type 
of surface. The only objection is that the road must 
be closed to traffic for two seasons. 

While we have all been disappointed at our accom- 
plishments in actual road construction, I believe the 
fact that we have been unable to spend more money 
will prove to be a blessing in diseuise. Delayed con- 
struction, in my judgment, will mean better and less 
expensive construction. 

On account of the inability of the railroads to handle 
traffic offered, there has occurred a very heavy move- 
ment of commodities over the highways. If trucks had 
not been available for this traffic, many lines of busi- 
ness would have been forced to suspend operations en- 
tirely, both from want of raw material and from ina- 
bility to deliver finished products to merchants and 
consumers. The results of this traffic many of you 
realize better than I do. In May last I saw a large 
collection of photographs taken in many States show- 
ing failures of all modern types of highways, many of 
which were constructed in 1919, presumably in accord- 
ance with the best practice then existing. 


THE STUDY OF SUBGRADE PROBLEMS. 


The direct result of these failures has been to bring 
about an intensive study of subgrade problems and a 
study of the amount and effect of highway traffic im- 
pact on pavements. Many road builders have appar- 
ently thought the construction of a road meant only 
the building to line and grade of a roadbed out of any 
material at hand, and the laying upon that of a pave- 
ment uniform as to its construction features from end 
to end of the job. More than likely the specifications 
for the pavement were taken from the advertising 
matter of some concern promoting the sale of a par- 
ticular material. I do not mean to say that material 
interests are not of great assistance in working out 
problems of construction. Up to the present time 
most of the research work in pavement materials and 
machinery for constructing pavements has been car- 
ried on by manufacturers. The public does not seem 
to object to paying for this work if it can do so in- 
directly—that is to say, by giving the manufacturer an 
extra percentage of profit which he adds to his over- 
head and uses for research and investigation work 
for his own information and profit first and for the 
benefit of the public secondly. The real difficulty of 
this system lies in the fact that the public’s repre- 
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sentative In many cases is not competent to interpret 
results and consequently to make wise selection of 
materials or equipment for a particular piece of work. 

In my judgment, each State highway department 
should have a thoroughly equipped laboratory for 
research and investigation of problems peculiar to the 
State. If this is not possible, a central laboratory 
should be maintained by a group of States whose road 
problems are similar. 

I have referred to the intensive study of subgrade 
problems now in progress. This appeals to me as be- 
ing one of the most important developments of the 
year in the field of highway work. We certainly all 
recognize as a fundamental principle of engineering 
that any structure will fail unless it has a proper foun- 
dation. No doubt we have all thought we were build- 
ing proper foundations, but the failures just referred 
to indicate that we have much to learn about this 
branch of our work. With the customary promptness 
characteristic of its administration in recent years. 
the Bureau of Public Roads is attacking this problem 
in a vigorous way. Furthermore, committees whose 
personnel represents highway engineers, road users, 
and closely allied interests are lending their best 
thought to a thorough investigation of this problem in 
all its details. It is too much to hope for an imme- 
diate solution of all the questions now under investi- 
gation, but my belief is that before the beginning of 
another road-building season we shall have informa- 
tion at hand which will assist us to design more intell1- 
gently that part of our road structures. J will venture 


the prediction that when investigations now under 
way are completed we shall come to the conclusion that 
lack of thorough drainage or neglect to provide suit- 
able foundations where drainage conditions were bad 
have been the two underlying causes for most of the 
road failures. It 1s impossible to do a thorough job of 
road building without giving most careful study to 
and intelligent treatment of -these two features. 


IMPACT INVESTIGATIONS. 

dhe outstanding development of the year is the in- 
vestigation of the impact delivered to highway surfaces 
by the rear wheels of loaded motor trucks. This elab- 
orate set of experiments which has been carried on by 
the Bureau of Public Roads sheds the first real heht 
on the problem of rational design of road surfaces. If 
T interpret correctly the results so far obtained in this 
investigation, 1t seems to appear that highway impact, 
and consequently its destructive effect on highway sur- 
faces, does not depend on gross weight of load and 
vehicle so much as on the actual wheel pressure on the 
road, which depends largely on the unsprung weight on 
the rear axle. 

One of the compelling reasons for holding this meet- 
ing in the city of Washington was to afford opportu- 
nity for members of this association to become per- 
sonally familiar with the experiments the bureau is con- 
ducting on the preparation of subgrades and on high- 
way impact. Our program includes an inspection of 
the field experiments and a presentation of them by the 
men who have developed and carried them along. 

The public should be apprised of the fact that its 
servants, the highway engineers, have undertaken the 
solution of these problems much more promptly than 


their brothers in the railroad profession undertook 


similar work, for it is only within a few years that rail- 
road engineers have made a scientific study and deter- 
mination of stresses in railroad track and roadbeds, 
although railroads have been the standard mode of 
transportation for three-quarters of a century. 


TRUCK TRAFFIC AND ROAD FAILURES. 

I have already stated that intensive trucking has 
proved clisastrous to many miles of every kind of high- 
way pavement. Road builders have lone said that 
they should not be blamed for failures if they could 
not know in advance of construction what loads were 
to be brought upon the completed highway. The situ- 
ation existing to-day, it seems to me, is analogous to 
the owning, constructing, and maintaining of a rail- 
road by a company or corporation which will have 
nothing to sav about the type, character, design, or 
weight of rolling stock and motive power that is to be 
allowed to operate over the road. We can all see that 
such a condition would quickly lead to chaos and ruin. 
Doesn’t that fairlv represent conditions on our high- 
wavs? Roads built for the traffic of 5 or 10—ves: 
even 2 or 4—vears ago. and which successfully carried 
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the traflic then, are ruined to-day by the passage of a 
few heavily loaded trucks; sometimes one truck abso- 
lutely destroys a road so that the road is of no further 
service for that particular vehicle nor for any other. 
Moreover, the number of accidents on the highways, ° 
many of them fatal, in which motor trucks are involved 
is increasing. 

The public is becoming incensed over this condition, 
and undoubtedly many of the State legislatures which 
meet this winter will attempt to pass regulatory meas- 
ures. J fear that much of the legislation will be based 
on prejudice or personal spite rather than on real in- 
formation concerning the subject. Truck owners and 
truck users may be properly blamed for a lot of the 
prejudice in the public mind against these vehicles. 
Overloading and overspeeding are the two underlying 
causes for most of the damage done to the highways 
and for most of the accidents in which trucks figure. 
The former puts too great a pressure upon the highway 
surface, and both overload and excessive speed put a 
burden upon trucks, and particularly upon brakes, 
which they were not designed to and can not handle. 
The driver of an overloaded truck understands this, 
and many times he will not leave the crown of the road 
for fear of getting over the edge of the pavement or of 
losing control of the machine. ‘“ Hogging” the road is 
the immediate cause of much of the popular clamor 
against trucks. Owners ought to regulate these mat- 
ters themselves, but they probably won’t. State high- 
way departments should demand the passage and strict 
enforcement of laws or regulations relative to over- 
loading and speed and should insist that all trucks 
carry mirrors so mounted on the driver’s side that he 
can see what is behind his truck. 


UNIFORM VEHICLE LAWS. 


I know that weight and dimensions of trucks have 
been long discussed and that definite recommendations 
have been made covering these points. These recom- 
mendations have been enacted into law in some States. 


‘I wish we might have uniform traffic laws and regula- 


tions all over the country. One very real difficulty, it 
seems to me, in realizing this much-to-be-desired con- 
dition, is found in the States which for years have 
been building improved roads and now have a large 
mileage of roads not sufficiently strong to carry trafic 
of the extreme weight recommended. It is entirely 
possible, however, for a State to pass a law, and at the 
same time provide for exceptions to the law, even 
though in the nature of things the exceptions must he 
quite general. I am inclined to think that many of the 
States, if they adopted the uniform vehicle law, would 
have to except from its operation many of their prin- 
cipal through lines or else vest in some body the au- 
thority to so regulate traffic that during the critical 
periods in spring and fall only traffic of a certain 
weight would be allowed on these roads. Many roads 
which can not stand the strain at those seasons will 





carry the maximum recommended load when subgrades 
are dry or frozen. While this would cause some con- 
fusion, it ultimately would lead to uniformity, for as 
the roads were worn out they would be rebuilt to the 
new standard. 

On the other hand, many will claim that the regula- 
tion of traffic is more or less of a local question. I can 
hardly conceive of the legislators in my State agreeing 
that trafic between Portland, with a population of 
70,000, and Bangor, with a population of 30,000, re- 
quires the same type of highway that is needed between 
New York and Philadelphia, for example; nor will 
they agree that our principal trunk line, some 445 
miles in length, equal to the road mileage from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., through six States to Baltimore, Md., 
and ot which the Portland-Bangor section is a part, 
needs such a pavement. ‘The business does not de- 
mand it. 

Fighty-eight per cent of all motor vehicles registered 
in my State are passenger cars. Of the motor trucks it 
is a sate guess that 75 per cent are 3$ tons capacity 
or under, which will bring only 3 per cent of our total 


registration of motor vehicles over 34 tons capacity. 


This figure checks fairly well with statistics given in 
Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, pub- 
lished by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which, on page 14 of the 1920 edition, it is 
shown that of all trucks produced in 1919 those of 
5 tons capacity made up 2.9 per cent of the total. I 
should expect this proportion to hold fairly well in the 
sparsely settled and agricultural States. The argu- 
ment will be advanced as to whether in these States 
it is to be expected that 97 per cent of the highway 
users should bear the added expense of construction to 
make a system of highways sufhcient to accommodate 
traffic which is represented by only 3 to 5 per cent of 
the vehicles using the road. 

Undoubtedly the tendency, as truck traffic develops, 
will be to go to larger units on account of their more 
economical operation. It has occurred to me that a 
- considerable economy of operation over present methods 
of highway transportation can be secured by the use of 
trailers, which will not increase unit wheel or axle loads 
but will materially increase the usefulness or efficiency 
of any motor. Rail transportation would never have 
developed to its present state if each unit of load had 
been carried on an independent self-propelled vehicle. 
The railroads have taught us a great many things 
about road building. We may yet learn from them how 
to move traffic economically. 


FEDERAL AID AND ROAD BUILDING. 


Again, financial resources in many States will pre- 
vent the carrying out of a program of construction 
suited to sustain the heaviest types of trucks. Resolu- 

tions passed by this association in annual session last 
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years calling for an increased percentage of Federal aid 
to certain States is sufhicient evidence of this fact. 

{1 do not need to remind you that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has promulgated the allotment of the last 
available appropriation for Iederal aid. No other 
one thing could have been done which would have | 
stimulated road building as this measure has. Every 
State now has an organized State highway department 
and many States have made liberal appropriations to 
match the money of the Federal Government. It is 


apparent from the size of many State highway bond 


issues authorized in the last three years that the voters 
have anticipated future Federal appropriations and 
have made financial provision so that there will be no 
cessation in the prosecution of road programs while 
waiting to secure State funds by the lengthy process 
of amending State constitutions. 

Many States had a well established program of high- 
way Improvement prior to the passage of the Federal- 
aid act. These States and many others will undoubtedly 
continue these programs if the incentive of Federal aid 
is taken away. It is probable that many other States 
might give up the work now well started without the 
inducement of Federal assistance. Unless Congress 
shall make further appropriations, the extent and 
progress of the work will be much restricted. 

I doubt if this association has changed its attitude 
as expressed a year ago in respect to a continuance of 
Federal aid. If this is a fact, we will undoubtedly have 
opportunity to personally interview our respective dele- 
gations on Capitol Hill and make our desires known. 
I might say that this feature was considered by the 
executive committee in selecting Washington as our 
meeting place. 


FUTURE FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


I can not refrain from taking this opportunity to 
offer, not in an argumentative way but merely as a 
suggestion, my views as to the future course of Federal 
legislation with respect to road improvement. 

It is said that history repeats itself; and I am won- 
dering if this will be true in the case of Federal activ- 
ity in road building. The history of this development 
has been similar in many of the States. I have taken 
pains to look up the course of improved road work in 
one State, together with the results obtained, and I 
can not bring my mind to any other conclusion than 
that this is a forecast of the successive steps in Federal 
legislation. The story briefly told is as follows: 

Beginning in 1901 there were 7 years of State aid 
to towns, supervised as to location and kind of work by 
16 boards of county commissioners, with 1,490 sepa- 
rate, distinct, and disconnected pieces of improved 
road, aggregating 362 miles, built at costs varying be- 
tween $160 and $11,463 per mile, the average cost being 
$1,550. State aid continued for 5 more years, but 
directed by a State highway commissioner. During 
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this 12-year period there was no provision for laying 
out a connected system of State highways or trunk 
lines. The total result of the 12 years’ work was 944 
miles of roads rebuilt in 4,202 separate sections. If 
these locations were plotted on a map you would see 
at a glance where the municipal officers and local poli- 
ticians lived, for practically every one had ‘a piece of 
State road by his premises. You will agree with me 
that this was a record for “ fixing roads,” for that 1s 
just what was done. Bad spots from 100 feet to one- 
quarter of a mile in length were rebuilt. One could 
always tell when he was on a piece of State-aid road, 
but about the time he discovered the fact he had passed 
over the improved road and was once more on the old 
road. Several million dollars were spent in this way, 
but there, were no good roads—that is to say, no con- 
tinuous stretches of good-road. Finally the legislators 
of that State decided it was time to have a real road 
program. 

A commission of three men was created. They were 
instructed to lay out, construct, and maintain a system 
of State highways and a system of State-aid highways. 


Ample funds were provided for carrying out all of . 


this work. For seven years the work has been in 
progress under the new scheme, and that State is now 
on the way to securing an adequate system of highways. 
The Federal aid which goes to that State is used solely 
on the State-highway system. 

THE FINAL FORM OF FEDERAL AID. 


I have recited this experience because, as already 
stated, I believe it represents the several steps we shall 
pass through as a Nation before we have the Federal- 
aid law in its final form. I believe there are States in 
which the Federal-aid funds are being used just as 
State aid was used in the early years in the example 
above cited—in constructing a series of disconnected 
stretches of improved road which begin nowhere and 
end nowhere, but which no doubt at the present time 
are the pride of some local politician. I believe there 
are States where mileage is desired rather than a thor- 
oughly built, good road. In our example we had the 
prototype in the State-aid road at $160 per mile. State- 
aid roads, in the State to which I referred, many times 
did not connect between adjoining townships. Is it not 
also true that Federal-aid roads in adjoining States 
do not connect at the State lines? 

It will not take 12 years, however, to get Federal- 
aid appropriations expended in a systematic way. 
With 8,000,000 motor vehicles using the highways, the 
public will soon see to it that principal arteries or 
trunk lines of travel are first reconstructed. If this 
result can not be obtained under the provisions of the 
law as it is now written, I believe we shall see a change 
or some amendment which will provide for the con- 
struction of the main arteries of travel in each State 
first. 

My own thought is that, following the example of 
many of the States, we should have a system of Federal 


highways, supplemented by a system of Tederal-aid 
highways, and that work on both systems should be 
carried on simultaneously. JI well remember the dis- 
sension that occurred in this organization when this 
matter was under discussion two years ago. I should 
very much dislike to see a repetition of that. I do be- 
lieve, however, that we who have such intimate asso- 
ciation with this question should express our opinions 
on a matter of such importance to the Nation. Legis- 
lation, it seems to me, is an averaging of the views and 
opinions of those who know something about the sub- 
ject matter and take interest enough to get their views 
before the legislators. It seems to me we can discuss 
this matter fairly without dealing in personalities, and 
if we can reach a common ground present our views to 
Congress. If we can not agree, we can at least agree 
to disagree and let the matter drop. .I have always 
held that some improvement was better than none, and 
when I could not get towns to make improvement 
where I thought the public interest demanded it, I 
have never placed obstructions in the way of allowing 
them to proceed on the location they preferred. 

I believe there has been much more actual highway 
construction under the Federal-aid law as it stands 
than would have been possible during the past three 
years if the work had been concentrated in the hands 
of a Federal department. If, however, the work ex- 
pands in accordance with suggestions I have made, it 


~ seems to me that the responsibilities of administering 


the Federal appropriations will demand either the 
creation of a Cabinet position or a strong commission 
to look after this work. As I visualize this develop- 
ment, there will be far more responsibility attaching 
to it than now attaches to the work of any commission 
of the Government, not excepting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Is it not remarkable that in an undertaking of the 
magnitude of the present road-building program of the 
country not even the suggestion of scandal or wrong- 
doing by anyone in executive authority has ever been 
raised. I believe the work can be kept on this same 
high plane, regardless of its magnitude, if its adminis- 
tration can be kept free from political influence and 
bias, as has been the case in the Federal bureau and in 
practically every State highway organization. 

I am fully aware of the pressure that is brought to 
bear on substantially every highway department for 
the construction of roads not suited, in the judgment 
of the department, to the traffic which they will be 
called upon to carry. I believe it should be the aim of 
every department to build the best possible roads that 
the public sentiment of their respective States will 
allow, and if we can build just a little better, in a few 
years the public will give us credit rather than con- 
demnation for what we have done, We should have 
our eyes on the future and not on the past. We are 
identified with a developing activity whose limits no | 
one can foresee. 
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Federal-Aid Accomplishments. 


THOS. H. MacDONALD, Chief Bureau of Public Roads. 


O MANY here has come to-day the great oppor- 
tunity to contrast the present highway'situation 
With that existing at the time of the annual 
meeting of this association at Chicago in 1915—just 
five years ago. At that time the proposed Federal-aid 
measure was presented by the executive committee and 
received the final approval of the association. Many 
of the States were facing a reactionary wave against 
modern highway improvement, threatening the author- 
ity, even the very existence, of the organizations them- 
selves. .A few months later the Federal-aid act had 
become a law, and even while in one State petitions 
were being circulated calling on the general assembly 
to refuse cooperation with the Federal Government, 
the future of road building in this country was defi- 
nitely established. 

Sharply contrasted with the road-improvement pro- 
gram under the charge of officials in that convention is 
the immense program going forward under the direc- 
tion of the officials in this convention. Here are gath- 
ered more of the men who are responsible for the de- 
velopment of highway policies than will come together 
ngain until this body meets after another 12 months. 
Highway history is in the making. Our progress in 
the future is dependent upon a correct analysis of the 
underlying principles developed by our experience so 
far and an intelligent forward-looking policy based 
upon this study. 


PROGRESS UNDER FEDERAL AID. 


Although since 1916 the State and Federal highway 
departments and road-building agencies have been con- 
tinuously handicapped, disorganized, and rebuilt, still 
great progress has been made. The year just ending has 
been filled with many discouragements and restrictions, 
and yet surprisingly large and excellent results have 
been produced. Certainly not all the results which 
have accrued have been the direct product of Federal 


aid, but 1t has seemed desirable to extend the topic to 


include the broad developments of the last five years, 
of which the Federal-aid measure has been one of the 
major factors. Further, it has seemed desirable to 
treat the progress already made as an index of the pos- 
sible rate at which highway improvements may be car- 
ried on in the future rather than to be content with a 
summary of the more or less lifeless figures which go 
to make up the totals. This opportunity can not be 
satisfied with a bare recital of statistical facts. 

Any standard of measurement that will actually in- 
dicate what has been accomplished under Federal aid, 
or, more properly, during the period that Federal aid 
has been effective, is not the standard of dollars made 
available or expended for highway purposes or the 
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mileage of highways which has been built. Any con- 
ception which seeks to measure progress by these fac- 
tors is wrong. Any State highway department which 
fails to sense 2 different problem than these is missing 
the main reason for its existence. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE AND THE HIGHWAYS. 

During the six-year period since 1914 an astonish- 
ing development of the motor vehicle has given us 
potentially the means for a great increase in our 
transportation facilities, but the availability of the 
motor vehicle for this purpose is contingent upon 
serviceable highways, not of any particular type or 
character of material, but highways over which, with 
the maximum public and private economy, motor ve- 
hicles in sufficient numbers to supply the highway 
transportation necessities of the Nation may operate. 
This, in general, means continuous service, but not con- 
tinuous service under maximum or peak loads. The 
extent to which such service is being and will be sup- 
plied is the true standard of measurement which should 
be applied to the past results and the future proposed 
programs. The motor vehicle in combination with the 
improved highway has added such a powerful influence 
to our civilization that we do not yet sense its poten- 
tialities. The increase in transportation facilities for 
the local and short haul afforded by this combination 
is destined to bring great changes in the conduct 
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of the activities which go to make up the life of 
the whole Nation, and will have a far-reaching effect 
upon its development along every line. The results 
which have been so far accomplished in a relative 
sense are unimportant. The important thing is, rather, 
the way which they point toward the realization of 
great mileages of adequate highways, and by this test 
the outstanding development of this period 1s the 
sum total of modern highway legislation produced. 


ADVANCED ROAD LEGISLATION. 


Legislation is the only vehicle through which the 
public can set in motion activities for its own use and 
- advancement, and no great constructive policy can go 
forward without adequate authority from the public 
itself. Here the influence of the Federal-aid act has 
been potent, and in the great amount of new legislation 
which has been set up as the law governing highway 
activities is the greatest result which has come largely 
as a direct consequence of the Federal-aid act. It is 
conceivable that such legislation would have come in 
time, but the same amount of advanced legislation 
would not have resulted within a decade without this 
measure to stimulate and guide. Not only is the 
amount large but there is a uniformity, which will 
mean larger results than had there been no standard, 
‘in the principles in which the State legislatures have 
shown confidence, and with which new legislation has 
conformed. In this five-year period there have been 
new laws providing State participation, State reve- 
nues, State highway systems, and State supervision. 
Entirely new highway departments were established 
in 5 States, and in about 20 others the highway depart- 
ments were reorganized and greatly strengthened to 
carry on the program set in motion by the Federal-aid 
appropriation. Thus in over half of the States new 
highway departments were added or those existing 
were greatly strengthened, and in practically all the 
others some new legislation was enacted increasing the 
authority and available funds of the departments. 
Ten States by a State-wide vote have provided either 
for constitutional amendments or for State bond issues 
removing prohibitions and enabling these States to en- 
gage in highway improvement. By the passage of the 
Federal-aid act the Federal Government, after a lapse 
of nearly 80 years, again assumed responsibility for 
highway construction, provided funds ample to carry 
on a large highway improvement program, and pro- 
vided for general supervision through a Federal de- 
partment that is a constant force for elevating stand- 
ards of engineering and construction in the work un- 
dertaken. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATION. 


Next in order of importance to the legislation pro- 
vided for highway improvement is the development 
of the organizations necessary to carry on the work. 
The placing of large, new responsibilities upon the 


State departments and the Bureau of Public Roads has 
been followed not only by a growth of the central organi- 
zations, but by a systematic expansion of the depart- 
ments extending down to the men responsible in these 
organizations who are in immediate charge of all road 
work carried on through the cooperative funds. Activ- 
ities of both the State and the Federal departments 
have been decentralized to facilitate procedure and to 
place the responsibility upon the men in actual super- 
vision of the work so far as our experience had dic- 
tated advisable. The construction work proper has 
attracted many of the companies and individuals for- 
merly engaged in other lines of construction activities, 
has brought into the highway building field a large 
number of men who are experienced in handling large 
work, and has made available a large amount of capital 
as well as equipment to carry on the work. It is quite 
true that these new contractors have come into the 
field at a very difficult time, and the experience of 


many has been discouraging, yet the past season has 


proved to many of them that the highway-contracting 
field can and will be in the future a profitable field in 
which to be engaged. Many manufacturing companies 
have extended their lines of equipment and are engaged 
in the development of new devices which will prove 
effective in quantity production. 

During the past few years much attention has been 
given to the development of labor-saving devices be- 
cause of conditions existing. Producers of road ma- 


terials have established new plants, enlarged existing 


plants, and prepared themselves to furnish a larger 
output of material for this purpose. An effort has 
been made by a very considerable number of these 
producers to standardize their product and to produce 
the sizes and quality of material which the highway 
engineers are demanding. In addition to the contrac- 
tors’ organizations and equipment which have been 
made available, every State has profited largely from 
the distribution of surplus war materials and equip- 
ment, and there is now available sufficient equipment 
in each one to carry on road-building operations of a 
major character. 

Summing up this period, the greatest results are 
undoubtedly shown by the amount of constructive 
legislation and the development of the engineering, 
construction, manufacturing, and producing organiza- 
tions, and the making available of a large amount of 
State-owned equipment for both construction and 
maintenance purposes. 


FEDERAL AID TO DATE. 


All of this progress has been time consuming and 
has been carried through at a most difficult period, but 
there has been produced a situation out of which dur- 
ing the next few years will come a larger production 
of roads than has yet been considered possible. There 
is not an indication which fails to confirm this view 
of the future, yet during this same period the actual 
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operations under the Federal-aid act have been large. 
From the engineering and administrative standpoint 
the following table indicates the progress by years of 
the project statements approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: 


Project statcments approved by fiscal years. 








| Estimated Total 











- : ; Num- : ; : 
Fiscal year. cas Federal aid. States estimated 
: jl share, cost. 

NN eae ree Lis ony us Bim dale 2 23 3846, 152 $999,282 91, 845, 432 
0 RES ee ee 557 15, $78, 090 2a 575, 111 41, 053° 201 
1p Ms. cane etn ees, 736 38, 664, 397 — 52, 831, 401 91, 495, 798 
I 1,670 | 109,830,366 142/699;817 ' 252,530; 183 
T 0 Oct. 31, M20. eee eee OL 24,198,610 40, 599, 480 . 64 798, 090 
a 3, 287 189,017,615 262,705,091 451,722, 706 








Ptasawe: ae the fret mn the swasaer’ agreements are 
not executed until after the aris) ine engineering 
work has been completed, the projects financed and 
ready for taking bids, the following statement of 
project agreements executed is more indicative of the 
producing ability of the highway organizations. 


Project agreements exccuted by fiscal years. 

















— __, Estimated Total 
Fiscal year. Hee | Federal aid. States’ estimated 

on share. cost. 
| ee 6 $224,717. $322,375 $547, 092 
fies emer 218 5, 658, 458 8,581,481 | 14,239, 939 
Oo, Bee G6 Aan 454 18, 048, 442 23, 583, 290 41, A31, 732 
ipa cok. 1, 286 85, 9086, 356 | 111, 665, 070 197, 571, 626 
AiG@merewmoi, 1020,..........-...-.. 393 23° 745, 415 | 33, 324, 573 57, 069, 988 
ee 2,307 133, 583, 588 177, 476, 789 311, 060, 377 











“The « extent wetta sie development of as State Aid 
Federal highway organizations is well shown by con- 
trasting the engineering output as indicated by the 
project agreements executed between the fiscal years 
1917 and 1920. In 1917 six project agreements were 
executed, in 1920 1,286, more than 200 times as many. 
Project agreements in 1917 called for a total expendi- 
ture of $547,092, of which $224,717 was Federal aid. 
In 1920 the total estimated cost of projects was nearly 
$200,000,000, of which $86,000,000 was Federal aid, an 
increase of nearly 400 times the amount requested in 


LON 
THE RECORD OF CONSTRUCTION. . 


The construction record also is good. Prior to the 
fiscal year 1920 only 59 projects, comprising 293 miles 


and involving Federal aid in the amount of $1,284,806, 


had been completed. 

The fiscal year 1920 added to the list of completed 
projects 233 more, or nearly four times as many as had 
been completed up to the beginning of the year. These 
233 projects involved 1,384 miles and $7,635,547 of 
Federal aid, so that the record of entirely completed 
projects at the end of the year was as follows: 


Numeer of projects completed.._-_-~se2ee2.._.-_- 992 
Mileage»of completed projects____._.__._._.------_- 1617 
Federal aid allotted to complete projects_________ $8, 920, 353 
Estimated total cost of completed projects______- $20, 878, 484 


The above refers only to entirely completed projects. 
In addition to these there were at the end of the fiscal 
year (June 30, 1920) 1,835 more projects under con- 
struction, involving 14,94u miles, and Federal aid to 
the amount of $103,925,.094, the estimated total cost of 
these projects being $241,977,217. 

As these projects were reported at the end of the 
year as being 30 per cent complete in the aggregate, 
it follows that the work done on these uncompleted 
projects up to the end of the year would call for ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the Federal aid allotted 
to them, or $31,174,732. This, added to the Federal aid 
expended on completed projects ($8,920,353) gives a 
total equivalent expenditure of Federal aid up to the 
end of the fiscal year of $40,095,085. At the end of the 
fiscal year 1919, the amount allotted for completed 
work was only $4,658,749, so that the Federal aid 
allotted to work completed during the year was 
$35,436,336. 

But until the 1st of July, 1920, we had not yet 
caught our stride in construction work. In the face 
of the most serious shortage of rail transportation, be- 
tween June 30 and October 31, 329 additional projects 
were completed, or 37 more than had been completed in 
the four years preceding, making the total completed 
projects on October 31, 621. 

The Federal aid and mileage, of course, were corre- 
spondingly increased, and in order to show the amount 
of the increase the several items are listed below for 
the two dates. 


June 30, 1920. ee 31,1920. 


nnn nesnes:'| -smeemmen| see 


Number of projects euiidiwe ec Sess = dee 292 621 
Mileage of completed projects...................2.0.0--02. 
Federal aid allotted to completed projects................. 


Estimated total cost of completed projects................ 


3,191 
$20, 900, 014 
$46, 740, 472 


1,67 
$8, 920, 353 
$20, 878, 484 | 














Notwithstanding the great increase in these items for 
completed projects, the corresponding items for the 
projects under construction on October 31 were not 
decreased, but largely increased. On that date there 
were 17,369 miles under construction, to which had 
been allotted $121,322,198 of Federal aid. These proj- 
ects were reported as 43 per cent complete in the aggre- 
gate, and the equivalent Federal-aid expenditure upon 
them as $51,844,586. This amount added to the Fed- 
eral aid expended on completed projects gives a total 
of $72,744,600 as the equivalent of the Federal aid 
expended for completed work up to October 31. 

Thus the work completed on October 31, 1920, has 


consumed, practically speaking, the whole amount of 


Federal aid appropriated up to February 28, 1919. 
STATE CONDITIONS VARY WIDELY. 


Tt will be noted that during the previous four-month 
period construction was completed requiring approxti- 
mately $34,000,000 from Federal-aid funds, or $8,000,- 
000 per month. The acceleration of the rate of con- 
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struction will be large when highway building is op- 
erating under more favorable circumstances. It 1s 
now apparent, however, that conditions will vary 
widely between the States. As closely as can be ap- 
proximated at this time, it appears that if freed from 
influences which have so hindered construction during 
the past season, particularly the lack of raj] transporta- 
tion, the rate of expenditure will be greatly increased, 
and by the end of the calendar year 1921, 8 States will 
have expended the full amount of their Federal-aid 
apportionments, 20 more States will have expended or 
placed under contract all of their funds, 5 will have 
placed their funds under contract by the capaetle of the 
following year, 15 will have placed all of their work 
under contract by the end of the year 1922. The num- 
ber of States in each of the above classes may vary 
somewhat, but the figures here given are based on the 
best evidence obtainable. 

This situation should be clearly understood, because 
between 30 and 40 of the State legislatures which meet 
biennially will be in session this winter, at which time 
questions affecting the future road-building programs 
should be settled. More than one year should be al- 
lowed to get the funds in the State treasuries after the 
legislation is enacted, and the highway organizations 
should know the amount of available funds for several 
vears in advance to enable them to carry out the pre- 
liminary engineering and administrative work neces- 
sary for the inauguration of road-building projects. 

While we are seriously suffering from a lack of 1m- 
proved roads, and our production of new roads up to 
the present year since 1916 has been small, 1t has been 
fortunate for the future stability of the cone building 
program that because of the limitations imposed there 
has been sufficient time to get the necessary engineering 
work done much more thoroughly than would have 
been possible had we gone hastily into a heavy construc- 
tion program. So it would seem that conditions have 
worked out well in spite of the discouragements. We 
have come to see the immense task ahead and the or- 
ganizations which have succeeded in. driving through 
actual construction in spite of the handicaps can not 
fail to produce road mileage at an accelerated rate. 


WEAK PHASES OF STATE LEGISLATION. 


But the big work, considering the general situation, 
is ahead, and as we go into the heavy construction 
program in all of the States we must face the immense 
physical task of transforming the funds which are 
provided into adequately built roads. There are cer- 
tain phases in which our present legislation is weak. 
These weak points have already shown up and should 
he eliminated in future legislation. It has become very 
apparent that those Siete which have provided State 


funds with which to meet the Federal-aid apportion-. 


ments have less difficulty in exercising proper engineer- 
ing control of the design and construction than those 


States in which the funds are largely provided by the 
counties or districts. In a number of States it has 
been necessary to remove constitutional limitations be- 
fore State funds could be appropriated for this pur- 
pose. There is no reason why local funds should not 
be used with State and Federal funds, but these shail 
be made to augment the other funds. 

Referring again to the standard of measurement by 
which results must be gauged—that is, the extent to 
which transportation is facilitated by highway im- 
provement—the results of our observation as to the 
deterioration of roads and the intensive studies which 
have been carried on during the past year have demon- 
strated as never before the absolute necessity of ade- 
quate maintenance. In about 30 States the Federal- 
aid projects are maintained under the direct supervision 
of the State highway departments or the highway de- 
partments have funds to maintain the projects if the 
local authorities fail. In about 18 States the main- 
tenance 1s under supervision of the local authorities. 
Probably the majority of those represented here will 
not question that a principal of any future Federal 
aid provided should be that the States as States should 
have control of the maintenance of the roads built 
under the cooperative funds. More than 40 of. the 
States have established a system of main roads. These 
systems vary from a restricted mileage up to more than 
10 per cent of the total mileage within the State. The 
aggregate mileage of the main systems is approximately 
8 per cent of the total mileage of rural roads within 
the United States. Further classification of many of 
these systems is necessary in order that the construc- 
tion of those roads of the greatest importance should 
be expedited. In order that there may be a systematic 
improvement of the highways this classification should 
be carried forward, and the sequence of the improvye- 
ment of the roads should be justified, within reason, 
by the relative uses which they serve. Only by prop. 
erly laying out highway systems can the task of road 
improvement be completed within any reasonable 
period to an extent necessary to give the public ade. 
quate highway service. 


BETTER STANDARDS ARE NEEDED. 


There are other important features which the ex- 
perience already acquired has pointed out. In many 
‘States better standards should be adopted for the basic 
improvements such as widths of graded roadway, align- 
ment, grade crossing elimination, and building of per- 
manent drainage structures. The comprehensive studies 
of the relation of soils to road design, particularly the 
studies which have coordinated surface failures with 
certain types of soils, have proved beyond doubt the 
great prominence which should be given soil studies 
in road designing. In general, more ample surface 
widths should be provided, and greater attention given 
to the construction of shoulders. AIl of these are fea- 
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tures which make for permanency of design and -the 
first cost, while greater, will be more than compensated 
by lesser expenditures for maintenance and reconstruc- 
tion as our traffic grows heavier. Sufficient attention 
is not yet being given to the control of materials. The 
results which really count are the finished product. 
‘The materials used must be more adequately controlled 
through laboratory and field tests. To accomplish 
these results 1t seems highly desirable that there be 
more intimate contact between the Federal and State 
forces. Up to the present time the Bureau of Public 
Roads has not succeeded in carrying out the amount of 
inspection originally planned because of difficulty in 
maintaining a sufficient organization. It seems prob- 
able that a larger number of engineers will be available 
during the coming year, and so far as possible the 
bureau proposes to render greater assistance to the 
States in carrying on a large construction program 

This whole road movement has been conceived with 
the idea of providing adequate roadways for the move- 
ment of the highway traffic of the Nation. We have 
not reached a stabilized character of traffic, particu- 
larly with reference to the limiting weights of the 
larger vehicles, and we should not plan the higher 
types of construction without allowing a considerable 
safety factor. Our scientific knowledge of the duty 
imposed upon highways has been largely increased 
during the past year, and in the face of facts secured 
it is evident that our highways in the vicinity of the 
larger centers of population must be more amply de- 
signed and more carefully constructed. No matter 
how true this is, we must not lose sight of the big fact, 
that there are large areas where transportation over 
the highways is of the greatest importance to our pro- 
ducing population and where roads of the less costly 
type, particularly well-built gravel roads, will amply 
serve the purposes if properly maintained. 


TYPES OF FEDERAL-AID ROADS. 


The building of highways is the means to an end, 
that of carrying most economically the traffic devel- 
oped in the communities served. This principle is 
being carried out in the projects which have been 
agreed upon between the Federal and State highway 
departments, as evidenced by the mileage of the vari- 
ous types of road improvement for which the plans 
and specifications had been approved up to June 30, 
1920. Grouping these types by classes, we have: 


I a 
| 
| Per cent 


















































: Per cent 
Type. ; Mileage. | ofmile- Totalcost. | of total 
, age. cost. 
_— - — - a | 
CLASS 1. 
RN ee ioe diese abs oe denen oes 3,701 21.5 $21, 763, 989 ry 
a noses is ese on 1, 721 10.0 9, 254, 570 3.5 
Ce eee 27 a 296, 801 Al 
Grower... ........... a ee 5, 583 32.5 47, 151,795 16.8 
Gravel (Stiriaee treatied)..........2..... 355 2.1 4,136, 533 | 1.5 
|. 6 | 21,387 66.3 83, 203, 688 80.6 
CLASS 2, —_ — — a — 
a 
Water-bound maeadam................. 342 240 5,268, 779 ' 1.9 
Water-bound macadam (surlace-treated). 7 <6 1, 433, 499 5 
Bitumineus Isaeadam.................. “714 4.1 16, 669, 7S2 3.9 
VO et ee Pe . . .. . ohae 1, 1438 6.7 23,362, 060 8.3 
CLASS 3. __ -_ | —— 
lu@alg@ephalt....2............-. oe 51 3 1,978, 298 7 
Bituminous concrelie...................- 196 a9 15, 064, 756 | See 
Cl SE a ae 3, 308 19.2 | 120,629, 308 42.9 
[i eR te OS rr 351 | 2.0 15,725,494 5.6 
01 48 | 3 1,572,472 | 6 
i er 4,254 | 24.7] 154,970,323 | aoa 
CLASs 4. = 
if i 
Undetermined................. ee 392; 2.3 | 19,796,607 | 7.0 








It is unimportant whether all engineers would agree 
to this classification in regard to all the types. The 
relative percentages would be little changed between 
the classes. One big important fact stands out, that 
all types of roads must be used, and if the traffic de- 
mands are to be supplied large mileages of the lower 
cost roads must be built. The time factor alone will 
permit no other course, but there are the other condi- 
tions of funds available, continued public support, and 
economical handling of the public’s business which 
can not be met otherwise. The other important fact 
is that the big percentage of the funds, particularly 
where the population served is relatively dense, is 
going into the more durable types of construction. 

In closing, as conditions have tended more toward 


the normal, and limitations have been removed upon 


the activities of both the State and Federal depart- 
ments, the spirit of cooperation has steadily im- 
proved, and it is needless to say that as the organi- 
zation of the Bureau looks forward to the biggest 
year for construction of highways in the history of 
the United States, it is with the most friendly atti- 
tude toward the State organizations and with a desire 
to produce large results which will reflect credit upon 
both organizations, and with the sincere hope that at 
the end of another year the efforts made will have 
produced greater results than has been possible here- 
tofore. 
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The Traffic Census. 


A. N. Johnson, Dean, Engineering College, University of Maryland. 


| HERE is a general agreement among all con- 
i versant with highway conditions as to the 1m- 

mediate necessity for thorough and systematic 
work in highway research, and there are already under 
way well-organized efforts toward this end. Even a 
brief study of the problems of highway research shows 
that many of them of the most fundamental character 
require for their solution a’ comprehensive knowledge 
as to the traffic which moves over the highways. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that traffic census 
work be undertaken and this information collected as 
rapidly as possible. It will be the purpose of this 
paper to present some of the features that should 
cvovern a traffic census. | 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


There have been collected, from all of the State high- 
way departments, reports as to the traffic enumerations 
that have been taken, and such other details as could be 
secured. From these reports there has been compiled 
as an appendix to this paper a complete summary of 
the information received, and in addition a brief out- 
line of the traffic census as taken in France during the 
present year, in Belgium during 1908 (for which the 
reports have just been received), and the traffic census 
now underway in England. It is thought that it 
would be useful to have information of this character 
collected for ready reference. 

For the most part, the traffic records made in this 
country have been of spasmodic character, and with 
one or two exceptions have not been taken with any 
very definite purpose in view other than to record some 
information which might prove interesting to examine. 

The first traffic census taken in this country for any 
extended period was made in [llinois, 1906-7, where 
the traffic was counted at some seventy-odd stations 
continously during a two-year period on an average of 
four times a month. The data collected, however, are 
chiefly valuable from an historical standpoint. 

The only State reporting that systematic traffic rec- 
ords have been made within the past few years is 
Maryland, where, since 1912, one-day counts each 
month have been maintained on all of the State high- 
ways. In 1912 there were about 50 stations, to which 
additional stations have been added as new sections of 
State highways were built, until at present there are 
191. These traffic records have been used to a certain 
extent to study maintenance costs and have been very 
valuable indeed in this connection. - 


THE BASIS OF A TRAFFIC CENSUS. 


Let us now examine some of the considerations upon 
which to base a traffic census and, from the require- 


ments to be met, deduce as much of the detail as pos- 
sible as to the manner of making such a census. 

The great disparity between the amounts of traffic. 
that use a road prior to its improvement and subse- 
quently is to be noted everywhere. This fact makes a 
general traffic census over a system of roads which 
have not been improved of little value, although there 
will probably be certain points on all such systems of 
roads prior to their improvement where a traffic count 
would be of assistance to determine something both as 
to character and amount of traffic that such particular 
sections of road might be expected to carry after 
improvement. _ 

A general traffic census, such as has been taken in a 
number of foreign countries, particularly in England, 
France, and Belgium, can not have the same applica- 
tion here, except in those localities or States where the 
roads have been generally improved and where, as a 
consequence, highway traffic has developed and the 
principal routes of travel have been defined. Also asa 
result of the general improvement of the highways the 
amount of traffic to be noted may be expected to give a 
fairly accurate indication of the total use to which those 
communities find it at present profitable and convenient 
to use the highways. 

There are few States in which the highways have 
been thus generally improved where a traffic census 
should be of value in this sense. In such a list are to 
be included Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware. 
and Maryland. To this list may. perhaps, be added 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, portions of Pennsylvania, 
and California. Outside these States there are a num- 
ber of localities centering around large cities where 
the roads for a considerable distance have been mate- 
rially improved, in particular about Chicago, Detroit. 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, and Seattle. The 
improved roads about these cities, extending for 15 or 
20 miles, are generally confined to the neighboring 
county. 


PURPOSE OF A TRAFFIC CENSUS. 


From the summary of traffic censuses that have been — 
made in other countries and various States, which is 
appended to this paper, it will be noted that there is a 
wide variation as to the details. Before these can be 
discussed it 1s necessary to analyze the purpose of a 
traffic census and then to adopt such a method of taking 
the census as will give the data necessary to serve the 
purpose sought. It is evident that more than this en- 
tails unnecessary expense, while less makes the expense 
incurred of little or no value. 
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‘ ’ 
Some of the purposes of a traffic census may be out- 
lined as follows: 


(a) For the economic evaluation of a highway, i. e., 
to determine its worth as an investment, or how basil 
may be safely invested in highway improvement. 

(b) To find the seasonal variation in the use of : 
highway. 

(ce -) For the proper design of a highw Ly. 

(¢) For a rational allocation of rec onstruction and 
maintenance funds. 


(e) To obtain the cost of operating trafic over the 
highways. 

(f) To furnish data for the formulation of regula- 
tions governing vehicles and the manner of their use 
of the ‘highw ays. 


Let us examine what will be required to furnish 
the data necessary for the purposes above outlined. 
First, to evaluate the economic worth of a highway 
it is necessary that both the amount and character of 
traffic using the highways be known, not only on a 
few sections of road but for a large mileage constitut- 
ing a system of highways. We should also have some 
knowledge of the amount of traffic on the auxiliary 
roads to such a system. 

To determine the total amount of traffic it is neces- 
sary that we know the total number of vehicles of all 
kinds. We should, also know what proportion of these 
vehicles are for freight and what for passengers. We 
should want to know the number of passengers as 
well as the net tonnage transported during the whole 
year and at different seasons of the year, together with 
some indication of the nature of the products, as agri- 
cultural products, both raw and manufactured, manu- 
factured goods, products of mines and quarries, etc. 

To allocate the maintenance funds the amount of 
traffic and its character should be known over all sec- 
tions of the highways. This same information would 
also be used to determine the maintenance cost per 
unit of traffic. 

To determine the wear due to traffic on different 
highways of similar construction, it should be pos- 
sible to compare the relative amount of different kinds 
. of traffic, the proportion of ght and heavy vehicles 
and of horse-drawn and motor vehicles. 

For the proper design of a pavement: we should 
know the heaviest loads to be carried and their fre- 
quency, to aid in designing the thickness, for which 
there will be required also much data from other 
sources. To determine the width of pavement, the 
maximum amount of traffic to be carried in each di- 
rection for a given period during the day, and whether 
the bulk of the traffic changes direction according to 
the time of day, would be the governing factors in 
deciding whether a pavement should be widened to a 
three-track or four-track way. 

The cost of operating traffic over the highways is 
one of the most significant factors concerned with 
the economics of highway building and maintenance. 
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Until the cost of highway transportation and the ele- 
ments that affect it are known and applied, true econ- 
omy in the construction and maintenance of roads 
can not be attained. The fundamental requirement for 
data for such a purpose is a reliable traffic census. Not 
that the census in itself will answer our problems, for 
there are many experimental data necessary, which 
are to be secured only by patient and exhaustive 
study. But these data will be of no practical appli- 
cation until we know the traffic over our highways. 
For this purpose we shall require to know the total 
numbers of each class of vehicle using the road and 
the total tonnage. 

To formulate regulations to control traffic, general 
divisions, as horse-drawn and motor-driven traffic, are 
evidently essential as well as the number of passenger 
and freight motor vehicles. The relative frequency of 
heavy and light loads will be useful to determine the 
necessity of traffic segregation, while the total amount 
of traffic using a highway will help to develop ration- 
ally other limitations that may be necessary to impose 
upon those using the highway for transportation. 

From what has been said as to the purposes that are 
to be served by a traffic census, we may now turn to 
a discussion of the elements of a traffic census which 
will give the required information. | 

We have to answer three principal questions: First, 
as to where traffic enumerations shall be made; second, 
as to how often—that is, their frequency and dura- 
tion; and third, as to what shall be enumerated. 


LOCATION OF TRAFFIC STATIONS. 


Traffic-census stations should be established close 
enough so that the traffic over a given section of road 
may be determined with reasonable accuracy. They 
should not be so close to cities or villages as to include 
merely local traffic that extends but a mile or less be- 
yond the observation point. As important byroads 
join the main road, other traffic stations should be 
established. Some idea of the total number that may 
be necessary may be gained from the work in Mary- 
Jand, where on the average there is a traffic station 
every 7 miles on the State highway system. Addi- 
tional stations would be required if the traffic carried 
by the more important side roads is to be known. In 
England it is not thought necessary to have counting 
stations in the open country closer than every 10 miles, 
but they are nearer together in the vicinity of cities. 
Where traffic is not heavy, counts could be made at 
crossroads, one observer taking traffic on both roads. 


FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF TRAFFIC COUNTS. 


Already reference has been made to the conditions 
under which a general census may profitably be made; 
that is, a census taken over a widely spread system of 
roads. Unless such a system has been improved so 
that traffic uses the roads of the system in preference 
to the other near-by routes, there is little value to be 
gained from a widely extended count of present traffic 
throughout the year. If the roads of the system are 
not generally improved, it 1s recommended that counts 
be confined to two weeks during the summer and fall, 
a week at a time, counting the traffic for seven consecu- 
tive days. 

Traffic records throughout the year may be made on 
certain roads of an unimproved system near larger 
cities, to which may be applied a traffic factor obtained 
from observed traffic in other localities of similar en- 
vironment, but where the roads have been generally 
improved. — | 

With the data thus collected it would be possible to 
form an estimate of the expected traffic over a pro- 
posed system of State roads yet to be improved, that 
should closely approximate the relative amounts of 
traffic the different highways would carry, while giving 
a reasonable estimate as to actual amounts of traffic 
that may shortly be expected to develop. Such studies 
would furnish a sound basis for the determination of 
the routes and sections of routes most needed for im- 
mediate improvement. 

Where a traffic census is to be taken over an entire 
State system of roads, the enumerations should be taken 
with sufficient frequency to establish the seasonal. 
weekly and hourly variations. For these purposes it 
is recommended that the counts should be made on an 
average of four times a month, each count falling on a 
different day of the week, the intervals between the 
counts being as nearly equal as it is practicable to make 
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them. The observations should be made from 12 to 14 
hours continuously, the longer time during the sum- 
mer months. | 

Night traffic for the majority of the roads which are 
not near the large centers of population, can be suffi- 
ciently well averaged by taking a few typical counts, 
which need not exceed four or five a year, taken at 
different seasons of the year. But in the vicinity of 
all large cities, particularly on those roads where the 
public makes considerable use of them for riding dur- 
ing summer evenings, the counts should continue far 
enough into the night to insure that the bulk of this 
traffic will be included in the summary. 

After one or two years’ data have been accumulated, 
the frequency of the counts may be reduced; from one- 
third to one-half the number will doubtless be found 
sufficient. 

WHAT SHALL BE ENUMERATED. 


It is desirable that the classification of traffic be made 
according to two distinct methods; (1) according to 
type of vehicle, and (2) according to the destination of 
traffic, 1. e., whether its direction is toward or away 
from a given center, whether it is farm-to-town or 
town-to-town trafic, intertown, or traffic through the 
State. These distinctions as to destination of traffic 
can usually be discerned by the observer from his gen- 
eral knowledge of the locality and the character of the 
vehicle and its load, the bulk of through traffic being 
indicated closely enough by noting those vehicles bear- 
ing license numbers of other States or that manifestly 
carry tourists. 

The tally sheets should therefore be divided into two 
parts, one according to types of vehicles and the other 
according to destination of traffic, the observer making 
two marks, one under each of the general divisions, as 
each vehicle passes, which will be in itself, to some ex- 
tent, a check upon his work. 

The classification of vehicles should be such that the 
tonnage, both gross and net, as well as the number of 
passengers can be estimated for any given unit of 
time. This will require that the tally sheets shall 
show the traffic for each hour or two-hour period © 
throughout the day, the hourly period being the one 
recommended. In addition to the total tonnage, the 
frequency and number of the heavier units should also 
be shown, for it is these heavier units which determine 
the critical loads that the road is to carry, and the fre- 
quency known will make possible some determination 
as to how much relative value this portion of the 
traffic has, and therefore to what extent the engineer 
is justified in increasing the strength of the road for 
these heavier units over that required for the average 
loads which use the road. 

To determine the number of passengers and the ton- 
nage it is not necessary for the enumerator to make 
very nice distinction ; probably two classes of passenger 
vehicles would be sufficient, or not more than three, to 
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include passenger busses. A few days’ 
count, showing the actual number of pas- STATE. HIGHWAY DEPAPTMENT | 
sengers and the number for each classifica- | = 8 =  . 

tion of vehicles, would give a factor by 
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not keep more than three classifications, 
one for motor trucks of 5-ton capacity and 
over; one for trucks of 2 to 5 ton capacity; 
and one for trucks under 2 tons. 

A few days’ records noting carefully the 
type and weight of all motor vehicles ac- 
cording to the classification now used in 


Maryland, for example (see Appendix), jon] 


will give reliable factors for reduction to 
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in detail of the net loads carried should be 12-1 
made for a few days on some much-trav- te 
eled road, until several thousand vehicles 
have been recorded, from which the net 
tonnage factors may readily be deduced. o=4 | 

These net tonnage factors would vary Creer aalaeee ee = ie | 
somewhat for different localities and pos- 
sibly for the same locality at different sea- 
sons of the year, but need not cause any 
change in the classification to be used on the 
tally sheets for the general enumerations. 
They do, however, bring out the necessity 
for an experienced observer to study the 
conditions of traffic in different localities in 
order that the most intelligent and rational 
application possible may be made in re- 
ducing the traffic to a tonnage and passen- 
ger basis. 
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SUGGESTED TACEY Steer FOR TARING TRAFFIC CENSUS. 


THE TALLY SHEET. The tally sheets are also to show traffic classified as: 


Farm-to-town. 
Intertown. 
Limougheor tourist. 
The tally sheet (see cut) should show the number of 
vehicles in each direction. For this purpose two tally 
sheets may be used simultaneously-one for the north 


One practical consideration to be kept in mind in 
the make-up of the tally sheet is the fact that the enu- 
merators will probably be patrolmen or persons of 
similar limited abilities, so that it is desirable that the 
tally sheets upon which the actual counts are to be re- 


corded should be made as simple as possible. 


or east bound trafhe and the other for that bound south 


a 
; The classification recommended to be shown on the or west. 
| tally sheets is as follows: Each sheet is to be divided into hourly spaces 14 
; hours on a sheet, using additional sheets for night 
: Horse-drawn vehicles : Motor vehicles—Continued. ” 
a counts. 
J Passenger. Passenger—- 7 — 
Vreight— Tineso» semaine. In addition each tally sheet should show the date of 
One-horse. Busses. the enumeration, location of the station, weather con- 
Two-horse, Freight— ditions, the name of the observer, and whether the 
horse. Two tons or less. 





Motor vehicles: 
Passenger— 
Motoreveles, 
Two-passenger. 


Two to five tons. 

Over five tons. 

Trailers (giving approux- 
imate weight in tons. 


count was taken on a dav of unusual traffic conditions 
because of some special event happening in the vicinity. 

It is evidently desirable that the traffic census taken 
in one locality should be readily comparable with that 
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in another, and this will be brought about most effec- 
tively if the general purposes of a traffic census are first 
well understood and developed and the details of mak- 
ing the enumerations made as nearly uniform as prac- 
ticable. Possibly the suggestions here furnished will 
help toward such an end. 


APPENDIX. 


The following summaries of traflic enumerations that 
have been “ante in the various States were compiled 
from information recently furnished the writer by 
the various State highway departments. Special men- 
tion has been made of the classification of traffic that 
has been used in the different States as well as the 
duration and frequency of the counts. 

For the present purpose it was not thought neces- 
sary to give any detailed results of the various enu- 
merations, though in some instances certain general 
conclusions that had been made have been mentioned. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to the State 
engineers who have so generously placed at the writers 
command such complete information upon a very short 
notice. 

Alabama.—No traffic counts have been taken by the 
State highway department except on sections of roads 
that are to be taken immediately under construction, 
the census being used as a basis to estimate the annual 
tonnage to be carried by the road in question. 

The report states, however, that Jefferson County. 
in which is located the city of Birmingham, undertook 
a traffic census as part of the plan made for a $5,000,000 
bond issue. Traffic was observed on practically all of 
the roads of the county for two days each week for 
three consecutive months, the observers being stationed 
at the intersection of two or more roads. 

The observers were furnished with blank forms di- 
vided into hourly periods. The traffic was classified 
as follows: 


Large trucks. Single-horse wagons. 


Small trucks. Buggies. 
Five or seven passenger cars. Motor cycles or bicycles. 
Two-passenger cars. Miscellaneous. 


Two-horse wagons. 


Trucks were noted as being loaded or empty. The 
average speed was also noted. 

The count was made for 14 hours a day. The ob- 
servers were first stationed approximately 5 miles from 
the city limits and each week were moved 5 miles 
farther out on the same road. The census was used to 
study the classes of traffic using the roads, to estimate 
the importance of various roads, and to determine the 
class of surfacing material best adapted for given situ- 
ations. 

The result of the traffic census showed that 80 per 
cent of the traffic of the county was carried on 20 per 
cent of the roads, and that 75 per cent of the traffic 


was motor drawn; also that 75 per cent of the traffic 
did not pass beyond the 15-mile zone from the center 
of Birmingham. 

Arkansas.—Reported no traffic counts have been made. 

California.—No traffic census has been undertaken by 
the State highway department. During 1920 traffic 
counts extending over a single day were made by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads at stations scat- 
tered over the State highway system, but the results of 
this census are not yet available. 

Colorado.—T raffic counts were made in 1917 and 1918 
daily during August, from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., covering 
many of the State highways. This work was done in 
cooperation with the county commissioners. 

The observation stations were located close to large 
centers, but outside of the zone of local traffic. 

The classification of vehicles on the tally sheets is 
as follows: 


Automobiles: Horse-drawn vehicles: 
Colorado cars. One-horse. 
Foreign cars. Two-horse. 


Three-horse. 
Four-horse. 


Motor trucks. 
Motorcycles. 
Tractors and other engines. 


A column is included for live stock (horses, cattle, 
and sheep). The amount of traffic each hour was 
recorded. 

A very instructive description of the results ob- 
tained in Colorado was made by Mr. J. E. Maloney, 
chief engineer of the State highway department, in 
the Colorado Highway Bulletin for October and De- 
cember, 1918, and January, 1919. A map of the State 
highways is shown, with the total tonnage carried by 
each. 

Connecticut.—Traffic counts extending over three days 
during August for the full 24-hour period were taken 
at the bridge over the Housatonic River between the 
towns of Milford and Stratford. 

‘The enumeration was made with the aid of counting 

machines, the only classification being that between 
pleasure Policies and trucks. 

Delaware.—Soon after the organization of the State 
highway. department in 1917 a traffic census was taken 
at 26 points to determine which roads at that time were 
carrying the greatest amount of traffic. No general 
traffic census has been taken since then, but counts have 
been made at certain points to compare with the results 
obtained by the original census. The traffic counts ex- 
tended over a period of two months at intervals of 
eight days from 7 a. m. to 12 midnight. 

A comparison of the traffic for 1920 with the records 
of 1917 shows that in 1920 there is an increase of 72 
per cent in the number of vehicles and 34 per cent in- 
crease in tonnage, it being noted that the increase in 
the traffic coincides with the motor registration for the 
same period. 
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lor purposes of classification the traffic was divided 
and weighted as follows: 





Horse-drawn vehicles: Tons. 
j-horse passenger vehicles_____~_ ee er 0. 350 
27onse pPassengersvelimeles=-—.-_..--.---.--__-.-.- 0. 500 
l-horse freight vehicles____~- eee 1. 000 
Syemie MINE VeWidiés...._..._ __.....___......- 2. 500 
Gate eaten anna Titi Nh a a ear src aera err ererawaraeien 3. 500 


Automobiles: 


UI 8 a ee QO. 225 
amaiaG@ Miler — — ae i ee — 1. 000 
imie@ht teuniee Gepee_.-..._.___._..-.-.-...--.--- 1. 225 
Pieryy “tourmtie wets. _____ ee 2. 250 
Te NEO CO oe ee ee SS 2, 250 
Heavyeunetor truekSmee. 2. 22eseee2- 7. 500 


The average weights are used to reduce traffic to a 
tonnage basis. 

Florida.—Except in a few isolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made. | 

Georgia. Except in a few isolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made. 

Idaho.—Three traffic counts have been taken during 
1920—one in March, one in June, and one in September, 
respectively. The observation stations were located on 


‘the State highways, chiefly at important intersections. 
No compilation of the results has been published. 


The classification divides the vehicles as follows: 


One-horse passenger. 
One-horse freight. 
Two-horse passenger. 
Two-horse freight. 
horse passenger. 
—— horse freight. 
Roadster. 

Touring cars. 

Motor trucks. 


Motor cycles. 
Tractors. 

Bicycles. 

Farm machinery. 
Saddle horse. 
Pedestrian. 

Loaded freight. 
Number of passengers. 





The traflic was also classified as: 


Intercounty. 


Interurban. Interstate. 


Traffic counts were taken from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. for 
nine consecutive days. It was expected that observers 
would be obliged to stop vehicles in order to get the 
information necessary to classify them. 

Indiana.—No traffic counts have been undertaken. 

Illinois—During 1906 the State highway department 
began a traffic census which extended continuously over 
a period of two years. There were first established 37 
traffic stations at different points on the main roads 
throughout the State, but this number was soon in- 
creased to 71. The counts were taken on an average of 
four days a month, no two successive counts being on 
the same day of the week. The record of traffic showed 
the total number of vehicles moving in each direction 
at a given point hourly from 6 a.m. to6 p.m. The 
vehicles were recorded as loaded and unloaded. Horse- 
drawn traffic was indicated by the observer, showing 
the number of horses. Motor traffic. of which there 


was a very small amount, was indicated by the letter 
“A,” thus giving the total number of motor vehicles. 

The observations were made by people residing near 
the roads, usually by women. It is interesting to note 
that at some of the stations no automobiles were re- 
corded during the entire two-year period. 

Traffic counts have also been made during 1910-1912 
at many of the stations established in 1906 and 1907. 
Full details regarding this traffic census are found in 
the reports of the Illinois highway commission for 
1906, page 22, for 1907, page 23, and the report of 1910- 
1912, page 269. 

As the majority of the stations selected are now 
located upon the new State highway system, much in- 
terest will attach to these older records in comparison 
to those that will be taken on completion of the State 
highways. 

Iowa.—Traffic counts were made at 47 stations on 
Federal-aid projects in 1917, and 1918 at 87 stations, 
40 of which were located on Federal-aid projects, an 
average of 3 stations per project. The counts were 
taken for a period of seven consecutive days from 7 
a.m. to 9 p. m. 

In 1917 the traflic was classified according to motive 
power, as horse-drawn and motor-driven, and was also 
classified according to destination, as farm, interurban, 
tourist, and town traffic. It is noted that 28.6 per cent 
of the trafic was farm trafhc, 46.9 per cent interurban, 
6.5 per cent tourist, and 18 per cent town traffic. 

Farm traffic includes traffic between farm and town; 
interurban, from one town to another; tourist, traffic 
originating outside of the State or within the State and 
bound for the outside; town, as traffic originating in 
the town and going into the country. and returning to 
town. 

It is noted that the individual enumerators did not 
classify on the same basis and there resulted consider- 
able variation in the results from the different stations. 

The averages for 47 stations show that 86 per cent 
of the traffic was motor-driven; the average traffic per 
day, 339 vehicles and 996 passengers. In 1919 the 
traffic census at 87 stations showed an average daily 
trafic on the intercounty road system of 300 vehicles 
per day; motor trafhc, 82.6 per cent; horse drawn, 17.4 
per cent; farm-to-town, 47.1 per cent; interurban, 46.1 
per cent; interstate, 6.7 per cent. These stations were 
located in 36 counties. 

The 40 stations located on Federal-aid projects show 
a daily average of 260 vehicles; motor-driven, 78.5 per 
cent, and horse-drawn, 21.5 per cent. 

The classification of traffic in 1918 was different from 
that used in 1917. In 1918 farm-to-town traffic in- 
cluded the two classifications, “farm” and “town,” 
while the interurban classification was divided in 1918 
into “interurban” and “intercounty.” The 1918 clas- 
sification “interstate” is the same as the 1917 classifi- 
cation “ tourist.” 
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The tally sheets classify vehicles as follows: 


Motor trucks. 
Motor cycles. 


One-horse passenger. 
One-horse freight. 


Two-horse passenger. Tractors. 
Two-horse freight. Bicycles. 
'_—-horse passenger.. Farm machinery. 
—-—-horse freight. Saddle horse. 
Roadsters. Pedestrian. 


‘Touring cars. Loaded freight. 
The number of passengers was also recorded. 
Classification of traffic: Farm-town, interurban, 
tercounty, interstate. 
In 1919 traffic counts were made at 107 stations, the 


following tabulation being a comparison of traffic for 
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“ihe caaiaai of these tific data are forme in the 
State highway reports for 1917, 1918, and 1919 (1919 
not yet published). 

Kansas.— Except in one instance in cooperation with 
county officials, no traffic census has been taken. 

Kentucky.—No systematic census has been under- 
taken. <A few traflic counts have been made, but no 
uniform set of instructions or classifications was used. 

Maryland.—A systematic traffic census has been taken 
at various points on the State roads system since 1912. 
At that time there were about 50 trathe stations; since 
then stations have been added as additional sections 
of the State highways have been completed until in 
1920 there were 191 stations covering about 1,600 miles 
of highways. The counts have been taken once every 
month for one-day periods, usually from 12 to 14 
hours according to the time of the year. 

As soon as a new State highway section is opened, 
traffic counts are secured. The enumerations are taken 
by the patrolmen, the point of observation being 
selected so as to represent as nearly as possible the 
traffic on that particular section of the road. 

The classification and weight in tons of vehicles as 
shown on the tally sheets is as follows: 











Vehicles. Tons 

1-horse: 
TOU ONES, OMO@MMAMEHLOD-DUR MICS. oes ninininiwins «ewe ee ee eee en 0.362 
Open spring wagons and covered delivery wagons eke Ses 1.000 

2-horse: 
Tamily cappiageswmd haeks.......-......-..0--0sssemec es. .---2ceees or . 562 
Delivery wagons, vans, farm wagons, and dump wagons 2. 500 
Farm wagons, drays, in ee 3.500 
4-horeep Lamang Olmerind GPHYS. eee eee ee ceeawene ee 3.750 
6-horse, farm wagons and vams................ en eee <a eer 4,250 
| Maghosromtiee a. 00... 0... eae... oc coe e ene cceveceeceecee on ME a . 800 
Oo a EE ee ee ee ee mere 1.000 
Moteneyielese. ....... 9% .....-...-.- Belinciaic wk ce wis ais es'aaierwiacs eo See lee | . 226 

2-passenger automobiles: . 

Tom TAI TOS. ee cece ne ecccveunae . 900 
Medium and heavy weight ant ee nn | oi 1.750 
5-passenger automobiles, light-weight machinés....................-........ 1, 125 
5 and 7 passenger automobiles, medium and heavy weight machines........ 2.200 
3 and 4 passenger automobiles, inclosed (like taxicabs).............. yee 2.000 
Store delivery automobiles, medium and heavy weight, with tops.......... 2. 250 
ig 1, 14, and 2 ton hauling ee ae ee 3. 200 
4, and 5 ton TOOCL hema PR a aan sv A ge sib oe ws» 26 as ie see 7.500 
—_ auto busses, light-weight machines....... PET ct SAR 7, 1.150 
Passenger auto busses, medium-weight maehines........................2.. 3.000 
4, 250 
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The traffic census for a given station for one year is 
transferred at the central office to cards, the results 
being reduced to a tonnage basis. ‘These summary 
cards show the monthly tonnage for each class of vehi- 
cle and the total tonnage of all classes for the month. 

Maine.—Traftic counts have been taken from 1916 to 
date. In 1916, 1917, and 1918 there were 18 stations 
at which the traffic was recorded but at present there 
are 44 stations located at various points on the State 
highway system. 

The traffic counts are taken for one week, the last 
week in August or the first week in September, ex- 
tending each day from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

The tally sheets show two-hour periods, and a classi- 
fication as follows: 

Rubber-tired horse vehicle. 

Saddle horse. 

- Motor cycle. 
Excessively heavy vehicle. 
Motor runabout. 
Motor touring car. 


Loaded motor truck. 
Unloaded motor truck. 


Loaded one-horse wagon. 
Unloaded one-horse wagon. 
Loaded two-horse wagon. 
Unloaded two-horse wagon. 
Loaded four-horse wagon. 
Unloaded four-horse wagon. 
One-horse pleasure vehicle. 
Two-horse pleasure vehicle. 

A distinction was made between vehicles going in 
opposite directions. The counts were taken by per- 
sons with whom the State highway department had 
an agreement to do the work. 

The average percentage of horse-drawn vehicles as ~ 
noted at six stations in 1916, 1917, and 1918 is shown 
in the following table. The daily average of the total 
number of vehicles at seven stations in 1916 varied 
from 1,207 to 200 and in 1920 from 2,667 to 197, the 


average being 514 in 1916 and 797 in 1920. 
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Massachusetts.—Four traffic counts have been made 
in 1999, 1912, 1915, and 1918, respectively. The counts 
were taken from 7 a.m.to9 p.m. The observation sta- 
tions were on the main through roads and so selected 
as to be away from the influence of merely local vil- 
lage traffic. 

In 1909 the census was taken at 238 stations, in 1912 
at 156 stations, in 1915 at 192 stations. and in 1918 at 
57 stations. The counts were made for seven consecu- 
tive days in August and again in October. At a few - 
import ant points the count was made at night, cover- 
ing the entire 24 hours. 

The classification of vehicles was as follows: 

One-horse vehicle, light. 
One-horse vehicle, heavy. 
Two or more horses, heavy. 
Motor truck or bus, small. 


Motor truck or bus, 1 ton or more. 
Automobile. 








A summary of the traffic enumerations made at dif- 
ferent times is found in the report of the Massachu- 
setts highway commission of 1918, pages 50-57, also 
Appendix J. - 

Based upon average counts at 44 stations on main 
lines, the increase in motor traffic from 1909 to 1918 
was 661 per cent, with a total decrease of horse-drawn 
vehicles of 623 per cent and a net total gain of all 
vehicles of 243 per cent. It is noted that in 1909 there 
were practically no trucks, in 1912 there were 17, in 
1915 the number was 45, and in 1918 there was an 
average of 75 recorded daily. In 1909 horse-drawn 
vehicles constituted 57 per cent of all the traffic and 
in 1918, 6 per cent of the traffic. During the three 
years 1916-19 it is noted that motor traffic had in- 
creased at the rate of 22 per cent a year. 

No reduction of the results to a tonage basis is indi- 
cated. 

Minnesota.—Traflic counts were made between 1912 
and 1917 at 10 different points. They were taken dur- 
ing the summer months extending over a period of 
three to eight-consecutive days. 

The classifications made were as follows: Automo- 
biles, trucks, wagons, buggies. 

The number of State and foreign cars was also 
noted, together with the number of passengers per car 
at some of the stations. During 1918-19 trathe counts 
were extended to some 56 stations, the counts being 
made during the summer months, usually for a period 
of six days. The classification was the same as used 
in the earher counts, except that practically all stations 
reported the number of passengers per car. 

In 1918 at some of the stations over 30 per cent of 
the automobiles passing were foreign cars, averaging 
from 10 to 15 per cent. In 1919 the percentage of 
foreign cars was slightly decreased, although a num- 
ber of stations reported in excess of 25 per cent. In 
1919 1t was noted on one of the heavy-traffic roads 
that motor vehicles were 80 per cent of the total; in 
1919, 99 per cent. From the average of all traffic counts 
made, it was found that in 1918 motor vehicles were 
89 per cent of the total; in 1919, 92 per cent. 

The traffic census has been used to gain some idea 
of the volume of traffic carried by the roads and to 
make a comparison of the traffic on the various roads. 

The report of the State highway commission of 1918 
and 1919, issued March 1, 1920, contains a tabular 
statement of the traffic counts. 

Mississippi_Except in one or two instances to get 
the approximate number of vehicles on a given piece 
of road per day, no traffic counts have been made. 

Missouri—Except in a few isolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made. 

Montana.—A few traffic counts have been made. The 
instructions state that counts are to be taken on four 
days from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and four days from 4 p. m. 
to 12 midnight. 
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Three general classifications are made: Automobiles, 
light and heavy; trucks, light and heavy; wagons, hght 
and heavy. 

A column is also provided to note the number of 
motor cycles and number of head of stock. 

Nebraska.—No traflic census has been undertaken by 
the State highway department. 

Nevada.— Three traffic counts covering a period of 
one week each have been made, during the latter part 
of October and the first part of November in 1917 and 
1920. Two counts were made at two stations in 1917 
and at one station in 1920 at the same point on the road 
south of Reno where counts were taken in 1917. 

Enumerations were made from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., the 
tally sheets showing the following classifications: 
Automobiles : 

Runabout. 
TOUTE Car. 
Motor truck. 


Horse drawn velicles : 
One-horse, light vehicle. 
One-horse, heavy vehicle. 
Two or more horses, light 


vehicle. Motor cycle. 
Two or more borses, heavy Miscellaneous. 
vehicle. 


The average daily traffic on the road south of Reno 
is given as follows: 


Horse- | Auto- - 


; drawn. | 
: . 
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New Hampshire.—<A trafic census was taken during 
1918 at 57 observation stations on trunk-line roads. 
The counts were made for seven consecutive days during 
June, July, August, and September. 

The classification used was as follows: 


Motor traffiic—Continued. 
Three-passenger cur— 
New Hampshire. 
Foreign. 
Four-passenger car— 
New Hampshire. 
Foreign. 
Five-passenger car— 
New Hampshire. 


Horse-drawn traffic: 
Horse without vehicle. 
One-horse vehicle, light. 
One-horse vehicle, heavy. 
Two-horse vehicle, light. 
Two-horse vehicle, heavy. 
Three-horse vehicle, heavy. 
Your-horse vehicle, heavy. 

Motor traffie: 


Motoreyecle— Foreign. 
New Hampshire. Seven-passenger car— 
H'oreign. New Hampshire. 


Two-passenger car— 
New Hampshire. Freight trucks, omnibusses, 
Foreign. etc. 


At most of the stations it is to be noted that the 
foreign cars are considerably in excess of the cars regis- 
tered locally. On some of the roads the foreign cars 
were five times as numerous, averaging between two 
and three times as many. 

The results of the census are shown by diagrams in 
the State highway report of 1917-18. 

New York.—Some traffic counts were made on the 
State highways in 1909, 1914, and 1916. A four-day 
census from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. was taken about the Ist 
of September in these years on practically all of the im- 
portant highways of the State and instructions were 


Foreign. 
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issued August 2, 1920, for a similar census extending 
over a 12-hour period on one Saturday and one Sunday 
during August. 

A total increase of tratlic from 1916 to 1919 of 115 
per cent was recorded. 

The traffic of 1919 compared with 1909 shows a 
twentyfold increase, although the horse-drawn traffic 
of 1919 was but 36 per cent of that recorded in 1909. 
The increase in motor traflic from 1916 to 1919 was 
148 per cent, while the increase in the number of motor 
licenses during this same period was 77 per cent. ‘The 
conclusion drawn is that each car was making a 
greater road mileage. 

The classification used was as tollows: Automobiles, 
New York State, other States; light delivery trucks; 
all other trucks; one-horse vehicles; two-horse vehicles. 
No reduction of results to obtain the tonnage is indi- 
cated. 

Oklahoma.—No traffic counts have been undertaken 
except one or two days’ observation on a particular 
stretch of road to determine whether the traffic was too 
heavy to justify a certain type of construction. 

The classification of the traffic was made as follows: 
Heavy and light horse-drawn vehicles; pleasure motor 
vehicles and trucks. No special forms on which to 
record the traffic were used. 

Ohio.—E xcept in a few isolated cases no traffic counts 
have been made. 

Oregon.—Iixcept in a few isolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made by the State highway depart- 
ment. In the few instances where traffic has been 
counted, the classification made was as follows: Auto- 
mobiles licensed in the State, licensed outside of the 
State; trucks, divided according to capacity as nearly 
as could be judged; and horse-drawn vehicles. 

Observation stations were at points about midway 
between important towns in order to eliminate local 
traffic. The counts made extended from 8 a. m. to 6 
p. m., but the report recommends that they should be 
made throughout the 24 hours. 

Pennsylvania.—The only report at hand is for a traffic 
count made by the State highway department on the 
Lincoln Highway, taken for a 14-day period, hourly 
from 7 a.m.to 7 p. m., during the autumn of 1920. 

The classification used was as follows: 


One-ton truck. 
Two-ton truck. 
Three-ton truck. 
Four-ton truck. 
Five-ton truck. 


Rhode Island.—Traffic counts were taken by the State 
highway department in 1907, 1908, 1913, 1915, and 
1920. The earlier tally sheets used contained a much 
larger number of classifications than the forms used at 
present. 

An attempt was made to have the observers record the 
weight of vehicles, but it was found difficult to arrive 
at accurate figures by this method. The tabulation 
shows results of counts during August of different 
years. 


Touring car. 
Motor cycle. 
One-horse vehicle. 
T'wo-horse vehicle. 


The classification now in use divides vehicles into: 
Automobiles, motor cycles, motor trucks, heavy wagons, 
light wagons. 

Observations were made at 19 stations on different 
roads throughout the State, so selected that the re- 
sults would not be influenced by purely local trattic. 

The traffic census has been used as ‘a basis for design- 
ing roads and planning expenses. The count is made 
from 6 a. m. to midnight. The tabulation at hand 
shows the census was taken on seven consecutive 
days, from August 1, during 1913, 1915, and 1920, but 
there is no ince ion as to the Lise of previous counts. 

It is noted that the increase of all traffic in 1920 over 
that of previous years varies from 52 to 378 per cent, 
but at all points remarkably wniform decrease ‘in 
wagon traffic is recorded, varying from 54 to 89 per 
cent. The average daily number of trucks has in- 
creased enormously, being as high as 1113 per cent 
on one road and on none is it reported as less than 156 
per cent. 

South Dakota.—Except in a few isolated cases no 
traffic counts have been made. 

Tennessee.—No general traffic counts have been made 
but fairly accurate counts of traffic on Spans road 
projects are attempted. 

Texas.— No traffic counts have been taken by the State 
highway department. The data that have been col- 
lected have been secured through the county engineers, 
the counts extending from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

The classification of vehicles is as follows: One- 
horse, loaded, unloaded; two-horse, loaded, unloaded ; 
two-or-more-horse, loaded, unloaded; runabout; tour- 
ing car; motor truck. Also the record provides for 
information regarding the type of road, weight of 
load, principle commodities hauled, approximate 
yore and kind of heaviest loads, and the width of 
tires of such vehicles. 

Utah.—Except in a few isolated cases no traffic counts 
have been made. 

Vermont.—Except in a few wolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made. 

Washington.—The State highway department has re- 
quested the county engincers or the maintenance engi- 
neer to report the daily volume of traffic on each 
section of primary highways. Single day’s traffic is 
to be counted during the period of greatest highway 
travel. Traffic stations are to be located at junctions 
making a count upon two roads at once. The counts 
are to extend for one day for the full 24 hours. 

The classification of vehicles is as follows: 

1. Motor vehicles: 
(a) Motor cycles. 
(6) Touring cars. 
(c) Trueks (up to 2 tons). 
(dq) Trucks (over 2 tons) ; 
2. Horse-drawn vehicles: 


(a) Carriages and light wagons. 
(0) Stages and freight wagons. 


tractors, ete. (over 5 tons). 


N. B.—Tonnage stated refers to truck only, 
load. 


regardless of 








\ 
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West Virginia.—Except in a few isolated cases no 
traffic counts have been made. 

Wisconsin.— Traffic counts have been taken at 100 
stations throughout the State for the past three years 
(ROCs 1910, 1920). Thestraffic-reeerd is dividedebes 
tween Wisconsin cars and foreign cars, trucks, motor 
cycles, and horse-drawn vehicles. 

The counts began at 6 a. m. and continued until 11 
p.m., and were made through cooperation with county 
organizations. The tally sheets show the hourly varia- 
tions in the traffic. The observation points were se- 
lected by the State highway department near cities on 
the heavier-traveled roads within a county. During 
1919 counts were made four times a month on different 
davs of the week; in 1920 counts have been made 
twice a month. | 

The purpose of the census was primarily to deter- 
mine the traffic that various types of roads were carry- 
ing and the cost of keeping these roads up to a certain 
standard. 

Tt is noted that although one man could make the 
enumerations at certain stations, two men were required 
at others, and at a few stations four men were neces- 
sary. 

Wyoming.—Except in a few isolated cases no traffic 
counts have been made. 


FRANCE. 


Under date of May 20, 1920, there was issued by the 
bureau of national roads of the ministry of public 
works, a circular of instruction regarding a traffic 
census to be taken on the national roads in 41920 and 
1921, the enumeration to begin August 30 and to con- 
tinue for a year at intervals of 13 days. The observa- 
tion stations, as laid out on a chart by the chief engi- 
neer, are located in general as nearly as possible at the 
same points where traffic was counted in 1913. It is 
noted that changes may be necessary on account of new 
conditions, due to the establishment of factories, rail- 
road stations, or thoroughfares since the last census. 

During the summer months, April to September, 
traffic counts are made from 5 a. m. to 9 p. m., during 
the remainder of the year from 6a.m.to9p.m. Traffic 
counts at night are to be taken as fixed by the chief 
engineer as frequently as he may decide to be necessary 
to secure a correct average for night traffic. The classi- 
fication is the same as for previous counts and is gen- 
erally comprised in three catagories: 


1. Vehicles loaded with produce or merchandise (carts, 
wagons, drays, trucks, farm wagons, etc.). 
2. Public conveyances for travelers, full or empty (omni- 


busses, diligences, mail carts). 

3. Private carriages for travelers (barouches, tilbury carts. 
ete.), and empty wagons of all kinds except those of the second 
category. 


Animals not pulling vehicles are classed in two cate- 
vores: 

1. Beasts not in harness (horses, oxen, mules, asses). 

2. Small cattle (calves, sheep, hogs, goats). 


= 


Among the beasts not in harness, those mounted by 
riders or loaded with packs are distinguished from 
those not mounted or loaded. 

There are besides to be separately enumerated : 


1. Automobiles 
cars). 

2. Autobusses (automobiles doing a public serviee in carry- 
ing passengers). 

3. Private automobiles. 

4. Motorcycles. . 

5. Velocipedes or cycles. 

No aecount is taken of the passage of pedestrians. 

Vehicles running»on rails will be the subject of a 
census for which later instructions will be given, 


for carrying goods (lorries, vans, delivery 


speeial 


The circular gives very minute instructions as to 
the pay of the observers who are cantonniers or road 
men and receive for this service in general one-half of 
their pay per day, while for night counts they receive 
pay for a day and a half. 

Observers must pay their own expenses for light, 
heat, and shelter, unless the position of the observa- 
tion post is remote from settlement and a special watch 
house has to be built. There are many other inter- 
esting details as to rates of pay in the circular which 
is signed by the minister of public works. 

The tally sheets are divided under column heading: 
into small squares, in each of which, according to the 
character of vehicles, the observer makes a pinhole. 
All observations are reduced to “ collars,” according to 
the following reduction table: 


Collars, 
Conveyances loaded with produce or merehandise..___ ~~ l 
Public conveyances for passengers, full or empty—_—_--- | 


Private conveyances and empty vehicles of all kinds 
except those of the second category_._--- .-~..-- mi 
Animals not in harness (horses, cattle, mules, asses)_-.. 











Small cattle (calves, sheep, hogs, goats) _.--_-__~- ay 
Private automobiles_____ a _ ere 
VoloeipadiemorcyG@les. __ 226 2s.- __._ 2+. +seeee eee 0. 05 
NMiSGOrevenee ee 0.5 
Automobiles for merchandise (lorries, vans, delivery 
i eS ee tate’ 
Autobusses (automobiles doing public service in carry- 
DN) cece es ee 





The results are prepared by the engineers to show the 
total weight of trafic over each road for which the 
loads are given, and this total divided by the length 
furnishes the average load for the road or tonnage per 
kilometer. 

The instructions for reducing the observations as 
made on the tally sheets are minutely detailed. The 
average tonnage carried by various roads is shown on 
maps, the width of the line representing the road being 
proportioned to the torinage carried; thus, main roads 
are shown as broad colored line, while the less traveled 
roads are indicated by much narrower lines. 


BELGIUM. 


The report on the census of trafic on the State roads 
in 1908 was made by the administration of bridges and 


1p is the weight expressed in tons, established tnroughout the de- 
partment. ; 


roads of the ministry of public works and published 
at Brussels in 1920. 

The object of the census was to enable the adminis- 
tration of bridges and roads to classify the roads into 
three classes, as follows: 

1. Roads niet by reason of their main direction, their 
width, and the intensity of their traffic seem to have an impor- 
tance of the highest order. 

2. Roads which in the above respects are of much less iln- 
portance, ranking comparatively with ordinary county roads. 

3. Roads intermediate between the preceding in importance. 

As no traffic census had been made since 1879, 1t was 
evident a new census would have to be made. 

The traffic census was also to be used to note the 
industrial and commercial progress of the Kingdom, 
and, “Above all, of the coming of the new mode of 
locomotion; we mean automobile traffic.” The infor- 
mation: was used as an authentic and official basis for 
correct apportionment of maintenance and for further 
improvement of different roads according to their 
importance. 

The report states that the research justified the ex- 
pense and that in general it was found that trafhe had 
trebled since 1879. , 

A traffic census was taken in 1879 during a period of 
a little over six months, from May to November, counts 
being made at intervals of 10 days. 

The 1908 census extended from March 10 to December 
18. The traffic was counted on 24 days distributed so 
as to come on different days of the week and to include 
each day of the week. Each day’s count continued for 
24 hours, the observers being the road men or laborers 
who were under the direction of inspectors of the de- 
partment. The observer, as each vehicle passed.made 
a note of the mode of propulsion, the number of wheels, 
and the kind of transport, while the checker marked 
the number of passengers and the weight of the load. 
The report states that only the more intelligent can- 
tonniers and laborers were chosen, upon whose initia- 
tive dependence could be placed. 

It is noted that while maintenance cost per kilometer 
has risen 42 per cent it was far from being proportion- 
ate to the traffic increase, and that the “ running down ” 
of the roads and the expense of maintenance are by no 
means proportionate to the tonnage transported. On 
the average it was found that the expense of main- 
tenance for every ton transported in 1918 was 0.014 
franc per kilometer compared with 0.031 franc in 1879. 

A rather significant statement was made to the effect 
that the census 1s not considered to give sufficient data 
to pérmit the division of the roads into the three classes 
as described. The following general remark taken 
directly from the report makes some important sugges- 
tions: 

It seems to be opportune to call attention to the question of 
city traffic. Without going into the question of the necessity of 
a census of the traffic in the cities we will only say that the 
census of 1908 gives no indication concerning the internal 


trafic of Brussels, Ghent, Liege. and the majority of the popu- 
lous centers. 
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This may be considered an omission, and with a view to a 
subsequent census the number and location of the stations 
adopted for 1908 might, if thought necessary, be revised with 
the object of reaching this urban traffic and treating it like the 
rural traffic. 

It would be well to have the provincial service set 
forth * * * the time the last improvement of reconstruc- 
tion of the road represented by the station * * *, 


A supplemental note to this report, dated February 1, 
1920, 1s so suggestive of conditions in Belgium that it is 
thought worth while to reproduce it here in full: 


In the first period of the enemy occupation the employees 
of the administration of bridges and roads found themselves 
interdicted without any notice from access to the bureau in 
the Rue de Louvain, these having to serve as quarters for 
German Soldiers. 

The first occupants showed no respect for the records of the 
administration ; they piled a great part of the bundles of papers 
that they found in the desks of the editors in the central court 
and burned them, and rain completed the destruction. 

Among these records were the principal final documents rela- 
tive to the results of the traffic census on the State roads in 
1908. 7 

Still it has been possible for us to reconstruct them, thanks 
to What has been preserved of Tables B and C, described in the 
preceding note; the reconstructed final decuments are annexed 
to the said notes in the form of D tables, except for the Province 
of Namur, for which no document has been recovered. All 
that is left of the results for the Province of Namur is found 
set down in Tables I, II, III, and IV, which were prepared in 
1914 and the minutes of which have been recovered. 

As regards the diagramnratic maps that were discussed in the 
note, they have disappeared likewise. 

The administration does not deem it worth while to make 
new ones, since they have no immediate present interest. The 
new conditions of road traffic are indeed very different from 
those of 1908; as a consequence of the war there has been an 
enormous extension of traffic with motor vehicles, and the 
results of 1908, therefore, do not correspond any more to the 
actual traffic. 

A new census would in principle be demanded, but in our 
opinion it would be better to wait before proceeding to that 
until the situation in the interior of the country as regards 
transport has beconre normal, until the railroads and country 
roads have been restored to what they were, with the same 
intensive service as before the war, until the requisitioned horses 
and vehicles have been replaced, until the roads, particularly 
in the devastated regions, have been put back into a state 
of repair comparable to that of 1914, until the bridges that 
were destroyed have at last been erected again, until industry 
has regained its old importance—in short, until the whole coun- 
try has been raised again from its calamities and ruins. 


ENGLAND. 

A traffic census has been undertaken this past year in 
England by the roads department of the ministry of 
transport. The object of this census is to classify the 
roads for the purpose of allocating Parliamentary 
grants toward construction and maintenance. 

The census is taken by local highway authorities 
under the general instruction of the director general of 
roads. ‘The number of observation points is determined 
according to the character of the road, but in general 
on rural roads it is considered sufficient 1f the count 
is taken once in every 10 miles, the census stations to 
be on the open roads, not in villages or at junctions or 
cross roads. 
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Approval of the location of the traffic stations to- 
gether with the dates when the census is to be taken is 
given by the director general of roads. The forms for 
taking the census indicate a total period of seven days. 

The classification of vehicles is made as follows: 












































Tons 
Mremnairyecy Gleses.—_ _.. -22224-_ +--+ s---s+_----- 0. O9 
Motor cars (including any motor yehicles not otherwise 
So ee a meer et cris! 1. GO 
Diebesome@l@ss ___see___.__-_--_- ——— 5 IS eee i) 
Merorevins (covered) ____._____._____ _ = a 850) 
Motor omnibusses__.-_-_--—-___- Bhs, =n nee a paps Rotate 6, OO 
Motor lorries (rubber tires) ~_---_ _-________ swumesce: sae) 
hmilers to moteoriorrmess:__.___-_____________ nie 5. 00 
Diemer forties (steel tires) ________ ~ -sesoeee ewe 10. 00 
Treieesetiommetorlorriese___sewe_ 6-2. __________-__- 0. OO 
lcrepeeeirmei@mee =. 5. 00 
Tratlersato light tractors.__.____ ieee... Da) 
(Tieetoreemegimese.._ 1222... ee - — 12. 00 
Trailers to tractor engines_________ __ = _ — 8§.00 
iit vehicles, (ome hose) __...-2225..-nassosceeneecee— .40 
Light vehieles: (two orsmoreshorses)__.________________ . 60 
Heavy vebicles (one horse) _________ ae 1925) 
Heayy vehicles (two or more horses)_..___.._._________ 2a 
Omnibusses (two or more horses) ___ Lo a ee OC) 
ie eee _ 
Horse (led or ridden)__~_~________ Dieters) ee . 50 
lei. 2 Se a Le . 0 
Siieepeor plese... MN ee 10 
Heipaledrts, elitseea=-.eees--... ee ee a ——- 
Hemeesedinawving vehicles... 22 ne nee en. . d0 


These traffic enumerations are a part of a report sub- 
mitted to the director general to permit classification 
of roads as: First class, to which 50 per cent of the 
maintenance cost 1s to be paid; second class, to which 
25 per cent is to be paid: and third class, which re- 
ceive no contribution. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. JOHNSON’S PAPER. 


A. W. Dean, chief engineer, Massachusetts: Mr. John- 
son’s paper shows that in this country traffic census 
is in its embryo stage, and that thus far the results 
obtained are really of value only locally, and I should 
say principally of use in cases of argument. [or ex- 
ample, in -Massachusetts a trafhie census has been 
taken once in three years since 1908. The principal 
use of that traffic census has been by the commission- 
ers in conference with parties interested in the con- 
struction of a particular road. Such a road, though it 
may be of great benefit to some individual, is fre- 
quently shown by the traffic census to be of little value 
to the traveling public as a whole. On the other hand, 
though no particular individual might be interested, 
the traffic census might show a large use of another 
road, and thus bring that road to the consideration of 
the authorities who have the power to place the funds 
where the funds in their opinion should be placed. <As 
T read Mr. Johnson’s paper, Maryland appeared to be 
the only State that really had a systematic method of 
taking the traffic census and a systematic tabulation 
converting the observations into tonnage. Such a con- 


version makes the census useful, not only for the de- 
termination of the amount of use of the road but it 1s 
also, to a certain extent, a determination of the magni- 
tude of the loading the road has to carry. The truck 
weights recorded in the census probably influence the 
determination of the character of the surface and 
foundation that should be constructed to a greater ex- 
tent than the other data recorded, and yet the weights 
of trucks can not be taken into account alone without 
taking into consideration also the other factors which 
affect the choice of surface. 

The average vehicular weights in use in Maryland 
appear to be well chosen, but their proper application 
would appear to be dependent upon skill and intelli- 
gence in the observer. Judging by my experience, | 
should say it would be impossible to find an observer 
who could accurately segregate into the 21 different 
classifications provided on the record sheet all vehicles 
as they pass, sometimes at the rate of 20 or 30 vehicles 
a minute, and be sure to get his marks in the right 
columns. In Massachusetts we use about seven different 
classes, and even with this simple classification we 
know the observer does not always put down the count 
in the right column. In one or two instances trucks 
have been shown on roads where trucks were prohibited 
and the road patrolled by a traffic officer, who would 
stop any truck he saw. My idea is that in arranging 
for the traffic census we should try to simplify the work 
of the observer as much as possible and not expect him 
to do as much as this plan calls for. I do not wish to 
be understood as criticizing Maryland, because I think 
the more elaborate classification would be an excellent 
thing if it could be accurately done. However, I be- 
heve that the most that can be done with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy is to divide the traffic into about five 
classes, such as hght horse-drawn, heavy horse-drawn, 
light motor vehicles, and, if desirable, have perhaps 
two classes of heavy motor vehicles under which you 
would place the small grocery delivery trucks in a class 
separate from the heavier vehicles, such as heavy trucks 
carrying stone, sand, steel, ete. 


NO CENSUS OF ACTUAL LOADING. 

In connection with this matter I have not seen any 
report of a traffic census that has been taken anywhere 
showing the actual loading. So far as I have been able 
to observe the weights recorded have always been esti- 
mated. Now, the average enumerator can not tell when 
he sees the truck gomg by whether it is a 2-ton or a 
5-ton truck. Some of the 2-ton trucks look as large 
us the 5-ton trucks and some actually have as heavy 
loads as the 5-ton trucks should carry. In Massa- 
chusetts this year the commissioner of public works 
caused a census to be taken of the actual weights of 
motor vehicles using the principal through routes in 
the State. A loadometer was used for the purpose of 
weighing the machines. This loadometer, if you are 
not familiar with it, is a small implement that can be 
carried in any automobile. It operates on the same 


principle as an automobile jack, and set under the axle 
of a truck it weighs as it lifts. Generally the weights 
of the rear and front axle are taken separately. There 
is a great value in having the two weights separated 
because, in many instances, the rear end of the truck 
is heavily overloaded by as much as 250 per cent. 
Trucks of a nominal capacity of three-fourths ton were 
found to be carrying as much as 3 tons, and 5-ton 
trucks carrying 9 tons were very frequent. Therefore 
I come back to the statement that assumed weights for 
the loads that are using the highways are useful but 
they do not indicate, even approximately, the actual 
weight of traffic. A chauffeur does not know what his 
load weighs. If the observer stops the truck and asks 
the chauffeur how much thie truck weighs he does not 
know unless he is carrying by the ton; then he has a 
slip showing the weight. | 

It strikes me, therefore, that we shall come much 
closer to a representative record of the weight of 
traffic using our highways by abandoning the attempt 
to obtain an elaborate classification, and resorting in- 
stead to a simplified classification, which can be made 
by a person of average intelligence, and applying to 
this classification more accurate average weights deter- 
mined by actual measurement. The measurements 
could be made with the loadometer by stationing ob- 
servers at various points from time to time, without 
giving warning as to where thev are going to be at any 
time. 

T do not think, however, that it is possible at this 
time to determine definitely what type of surface 
should be used, basing the determination upon any 
traffic census. Other conditions will enter into that 
matter, and enter into it to a very large extent. We 
might determine to what classes of vehicles certain 
types of surface would be suitable, but we can not 
so closely relate the type to the traffic, that, for ex- 
ample, a person in Pennsylvania can tell a man in 
Virginia what type to use, simply from a description 
of the traffic. 


WEIGHING LOADS FOR REAL CENSUS. 


A. B. Fletcher, chief engineer, California: We, in Cali- 
fornia, have not had any traffic census until very re- 
cently, except in a few sporadic cases. Under Mr. 
MacDonald’s direction quite an extensive census has 
been taken this last fall. The figures, I believe, are 
not yet available. We are proposing quite an exten- 
sive campaign all over the State, using the loadom- 
eter, and while I am here I hope to get some in- 
formation about that device. We have attempted to 
calibrate two of them ourselves with the testing ma- 
chine, and we have also had the State department of 
weights and measures to test them, and we have found 
them in error by as much as 400 pounds, so that at 
present I am a little in doubt about the wisdom of 


using them. There is one dream I have had for sev- 


eral years, which is somewhat in line with the plan 
Mr. Dean described. Carrying his thought a httle 
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further, I think it mav be possible to devise an auto- 
matic weighing and counting device. Mr. Johnson 
does not agree with me. He thinks the device would 
be too complicated and too expensive, but I think it 
should be looked into more carefully, and I believe it 
possible in that way to obtain a real traffic census, and 
IT see no other real solution. 


REORGANIZATION OF NEW JERSEY STATE HIGH- 
WAY DEPARTMENT. 


Kffective December 1, 1920, the State highway de- 
partment of New Jersey has been reorganized as fol- 
lows: 

_T. J. Wasser. 





State highway engineer_____...______ ee 
ADMINISTRATION J)1VISION. 


A. LEE Grover, chief clerk, in responsible charge, including the 
folowing subdivisions. 

Aucitine wid aveecountmMee__._ M. L. Howell. 

Departmental personnel and clerical__.Chas. Fishberg. 











Purchasing... 22sec _.....gsu--ReW. Wildbleed: 
Fines... __.__-Miss Grace Williamson. 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION. 


C. F. Bape 
sponsible charge, 


engineer in charge of construction, in re- 
ineluding the following subdivisions. 








Right-of-way engineer____ . _....._._-R. A. Meeker. 
Bridge engineer______ ee _.C, A. Mead. 
Supervisor of State econ. een oe woe ee, Tae 


Roy Mullins. 
H. D. Robbins. 
J. A. Williams. 


MAINTENANCE, EQUIPMENT, FEDERAL, County, AND ‘TOWNSHIP 
ProJEecTs DIVISION. 


Division construction engineers______. 


ReEEpD, assistant State highway engineer, in re- 
including the following subdivisions. 


the W. Mair, 


Epwarp E. 
sponsible charge, 
Maintenance of State highways and bridges___ 


Superintendent of equipment_____________-___. N. C. Applegate. 
Federal, county, and township projects______ ~~ A. D. Bullock. 
Assistant engineer, in charge of special assign- 

NW@NtS_. ee 8 ee ee 


TESTING LABORATORY. 


R. B. Gace, in responsible charge. 


NEW CENSUS OF ROAD MILEAGE IN NEW MEXICO. 


The State highway department of New Mexico has 
recently completed a census of road mileage in the 
counties of the State. The census shows that there are 
47,677 miles of rural roads in the State at the present 
time, as compared with 48,091 miles in 1914, a gain of 
4,586 miles in six years. 

The mileage of road reported by counties is as fol- 
lows: 








Bernalillo _ are SPS Oey. ._____..--.-__.. 2a 
Chaves_ a 1,921 Rio Arriba_......... . 27gs 
Colfax. ae 1,619 Roesewelt____..._--_-- 2, 067 
Curry—_ 2.197 Sandovale...weeec_.... 1,amd 
De Baca. we 1,851 Samseinan_.......a 1, OTS 
Dona Ana _-.. 1,070 San tigwel. oo ae be 1, G20 
Eddy_. ees ID iL 181 (eater ieee 2 940 
iene s... a 1,089 "Slerra.. So 2222222 634 
yuadalupe. .__ - 3,001 Sote0tro. ....... =_._- 3, 682 
Hidalgo _- 756 Tyee... eine 664 
Lease _- SiS Tonpanee ._ . . ia 
Lincoln. 1,046 Union__- ue Goes 
Luna__ 894 Valencia. oe _ 2,484 
MeRKinley - 1, 827 ————- 
ot _— 1, T2 TOTAL... ---. oe 
Otero_. _. r 1, 394 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AWARDS FELLOWSHIPS 
IN HIGHWAY AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 


IVE fellowships have been awarded to the follow- 
f ing highway engineers and highway transport 

specialists by the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. ‘These men are in residence during 
the winter period from December to March, inclusive, 
and are candidates for the degree of master of science 
in highway engineering or highway transport. The 
titles of their investigations are included in the state- 
ments covering their educational and engineering 
training. 


Roy D. Chapin fellow in highway transport: Herschel 
C. Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla.; A. B., 1913, Univer- 
sity of Michigan ; | Sa Op i. 1915, University of Michi- 
gam. Mr. Smith has been continuously engaged in 
highway work since 1915, having occupied the position 
of deputy chief engineer ‘of the Oklahoma State high- 
way department, and has been practicing asa consult- 
ing engineer, specializing in highway work. Investi- 

gation: Highway transport economics. 

Roy D. Chapin fellow in highway engineering: Rich- 
ard K. fauver, Lorain, Ohio; A. B., 1917, Oberlin Col- 
lege; eraduate student in highway engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, December, 1919, to March, 1920. 
Since L917 engaged in highway construction work with 
the Ohio Engineering Co. Investigation: Economic 
aggregates for cement concrete pavements and struc- 
tures. 

Detroit Edison fellow in highway engineering: E. R. 
Olbrich, assistant professor of highway engineering, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; C. E., 

1915, Pennsylvania State College. From June, 1915, 
to N ovember, 1920, Prof. Olbrich was engaged in high- 
way engineering work with the bureau of highways 
of Philadelphia and the Barrett Manufacturing Co., 
and in railroad work with the Southern Railway Co. 
Investigation: Dust preventatives and surface preserva- 
tives for gravel roads. 

Detroit Edison fellow in highway engineering: Chia 
T. Yeh, B. Sc. in C. E., 1916, Government Institute of 
Technology, Shanghai, China; M. C. E., June, 1920, 
Cornell University. In 1917 Mr. Yeh was appointed 
by the government of Kwangtung Province to make a 
survey of 30 miles of military road at Waichow. Dur- 
ing 1917 he was also connected with the maintenance of 
way department of the Kwangtung Samshiu Railroad. 
In 1918 he was sent to the United States by the Chinese 
Government to study American practice in highway 
engineering and highway transport in order to make 
use of this knowledge in connection with the future 
development of transportation and highways in China. 
Investigation: Binding value of Michigan gravels. 

National Steel Fabric Co. fellowship in nee 
engineering: Harold Tuttle Corson; B. S. in C. 
June, 1918, University of Michigan; 1918-19, Rane 
assistant in charge of s sanitary experiment station ; and 
1919-20, oraduate student in civil engineering and in- 
structor in surveying, University of “Michig gan; June, 
1920, to September, 1920, instructor in surveying, 
Camp Davis; September, 1920, to date, engineer in 
appraisal office, Ann Arbor. Investigation : Design of 
cement concrete pavements and foundations as struc- 


tures. 


GRADUATE SHORT COURSE. 

Each graduate short period course is given in a 
period of two weeks and consists of 30 lecture hours in 
afternoon periods, while the mornings are devoted to 
library research work in the Davis Library of Highway 
Iingineering and Highway Transport, which is the 
most complete collection of literature on these subjects 
in existence. In connection with some courses, the 
fully equipped highway engineering and automotive 
laboratories are used for research work. Any man 
over 21 years of age is admitted to these courses 


While men holding bachelor’s degrees may become 
candidates for the master of science degree. A man 


may take one course or a group of courses depending 
on the duration of his leave of absence from the de- 
partment or company with which he is connected. 
The schedule of the courses to be given during January, 
February, and March, 1921, follows: 


January 10 to 21, 1921: C. E. 72, Harth, Sand-Clay, 
Gravel and Broken Stone Roads, Prot. Bateman: C. EK. 
81, American and English Highway Transport 
Methods, Prof. Blanchard. 

January 24 to February 4, 1921: C. E. 68, 
inous Surfaces and Bituminous Pavements, Brow. 
Blanchard. C. k. 74, Bituminous materials, Prof. 
Bateman. C. E. 80, Interrelationship of Highway, 
Railway, and Waterway Transport, Prof. Riggs. 

February 7 to 18, 1821: M. E. 40, Mechanism, Oper- 
ation, and Maintenance of Motor Trucks, Tractors, and 
Trailers, Prof. Lay. C. EK. 69, Highway Laboratory 
Research, Prof. Bateman. C. E. 70, Highway Struc- 
tumes, Prof. Gwam. C. E. 79, American and English 
Highway Traffic Legislation and Regulations, Prof. 
Blanchard. 

February 21 to 25, 1921: Seventh Annual Michigan 
Conference on Highway Engineering and Highway 
Transport. 

February 28 to March 11, 1921: C. E. 73, Brick, 
Cement-Concrete, Stone Block and Wood Block Pave- 
ments, Prof. Bateman. C. E. 75, Highway Engineer- 
ing Seminar, Bret. Blanchard. C. HE. @2, Highway 
Transport Management, Costs and Record Systems, 
Prof. Blanchard. 

March 14 to 25, 1921: C. EK. 77, Highway Engineer- 
ing Financing, Administr ation, and Organizations, 
Prof. Blanehard ; C. EK. 83, Highway Transport Semi- 
nar, Prof. Blanchard. 


Bitum- 


In addition to the members of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan, between 10 and 15 nonresident 
lecturers, experts in highway transport, will deliver 
lectures in the several courses. 

The men who registered during December include en- 
@ineers, contractors, and el transport specialists, 

varying in age from 24 to 25 yearsand coming from the 
States rk ies acemeaieny: Texas, Oklahoma. Mississippi, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and the Provinces of 
Quebee and Saskatchewan, and two engineers sent by the 
Chinese Government to specialize in highway transport. 


FEDERAL-AID ALLOWANCES. 


State. 


PMIURCUDIA.. . 2. Coes a 


Arizona 


Pee ee ee eC eee 


AMPIAIESOISE . 3. ee eae 4 


Ca@MiOtiidiee.......--.. ee 
Gonmectieut. .........- Nese ce 


0 8, 
. 00 5 a ; 


OU) ar 


Maryland 


Prigtme@at.....-.<.s25--:-+---- 
Mississippi - 


Gh a io elie) ean cee el 


Missouri 


Miomtama.........- bis yb ame 


BSE SNCS. poe 


INOW gs ve wwe ee ee wwe e ee 
PIB We MO XACO. 5. - eee ean cc cieae 


ee co 


NerthiCargliangges...........) 


GegOn....2...-..---.- eee ! 
Rhode Island. . | 
south Carolina.. Oe 





‘ Canceled. 
2 Revised statements. 
3 Revised statements. 
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PRQIBSE STATEMENTS APPROVED IN NOVEMBER, 1920. 
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Amounts given are increases over those in the original statement. 
Amounts given are decreases from those in the original statement. 














Estimated 


cost. 


$242, 106. 70 


419, 100.00 


451, 187. 11 
34, 686. 74 
35, 698. 42 
35, 942. 60 

9, 622. 27 
22, 282. 37 
33, 301. 01 

1 169, 560. 88 
317, 604. 10 


95, 071. 90 
312, 028. 02 
55, 394. 20 
7,516.34 
774, 899. 97 


1 1, 472, 927. 50 


76, 780. 00 
359, 480. 00 
74, 806. 29 
453, 896. 26 
550, 629. 75 
195, 749. 84 
101, 730. 97 
84, 727. 50 
323, 785. 00 
165, 429. 00 
104, 508. 80 
67, 688. 79 
81, 260. 96 
154, 455. 40 
2 57, 549. 80 


33, 660. 00 


Federal 
aid. 


$121, 053. 35 
77, 707. 85 


ue 


79, 401. 02 


23, 767. 97 
78, 007. 00 
13, 848. 55 

1, 879. 08 
193, 724. 99 

1 147, 500. 00 

38, 390. 00 
179, 740. 00 
37, 403. 14 
226, 948. 13 
200, 000. 00 


, 
77, 227. 70 
28,774. 90 
16, 669. 70 
11, 792. 00 
13,915. 00 
46, 475. 00 
5, 423. 00 
40, 294. 87 
44, 550. 00 
. 59,813. 60 
65, 920. 80 
81, 001. 25 
59, 317. 50 
46, O17. 56 
6, 381. 50 
23,975. OU 
71, 820. 00 
129, 675. 00 
46, 000. 00 
153, 615. 00 
170,00). 00 
42, 000. 00 
84, 000. 00 
17, 955. 00 
123, 690. 00 
1 7, 000. 00 
1 115,319. 82 
1 68, 216. 50 
222,570. 56 
87, 676. 67 
3 28,125.18 
20, 000. 00 
45, 448. 62 
13,000. 00 
262; 095. 36 
17,500. 00 
42, 500. 00 
4,979. 00 
26, 502. 24 
100, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
25, 000. OU 
5, 007. 75 
1 7,163. 48 
62, 724. 75 
81, 202. 55 
46, 530. 00 


tro 
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Pg Ts ns ed g ten dah Nh a oie 10.535 |..... eet a ets be ee yay 20 75, 943. 69 25, 000. 00 
[AGA Pho waa ce, Se od eee 12. 680 J gpngdO~ eee eee eee eeeees can me teteat ree et es cence | ae OR OG 
eng ates Gee eae ae CHES ETN SNe Se fe Series 354.3 Sette a Cee sal Rr et sir -O1 | 24, 000. 
| abt hes pee Yo ne ec neeee ee eee eset eee ip OR and cee ee heey ee Nov. 20 40, 672. 87 16 202. 5D 
| 155 a her -P alele = aecheate ek ale eee cusp aig 5 SORA itr salle yacteatas tees A CaaS Nov. 23 79, 049. 79 31,619.91 
{ee tidieholl sete ek eee 8.105 |..-.. Adie oe oh eee. Nov. 24 76, 369. 72 38, 184. 86 
rat Hinusbeals tee oo eso cae {a svete mscss! WHT Goat, lies. Sorion cee ae. Nov. 23 50, 069. 85 | 25. 034. 92 
fag Bichwinnd soe, yc oe, as fe on etyiie «on Bort Ee a ee mn Ss | Nov. 20 39, 276. 90 15, 578.45 
(eA) Ligupliatives saa ssh cc hee ase, 2.710 | Ratiairrt Ate av oh ICS es 41, 950. 55 20, 975.27 
167 | Fulton aE EA ea ap aE Nac alalady | 2.500 | Bituminous concrete. . A ees 1 qo be 79, 280. 26 | 35, 516. 00 
168 Jefferson eS ta hb hae ee, 2. 470 | Cinuiete to 0cs. #e ee eek pa O.--- 87, 471. 26 5, 900. 00 
onl Malitinctioe, fone kee a S G00 Vl. Pard-nlay.c. 276s: ace veraveoceten ---d0.. .. 80, 868. 97 37” 500.00 
479i). Baldwin: © Gis sice soe tant abo abc 4.554 |..... EER SOR Re Payee “ip 23 34, 672.07 17, 000. 00 
feat) Behiegy/., ete ken Caceres COT bi| RYICWH ag gee rates strc. cee eetat Sa, 21,975. 22 9, 000. 00 
Tom SIE free vee ce tone a meas G Sash Saal-olayy oth sash Seota os foaus wales jezacee ars 42, 363. 62 12, 000. 00 
Tdeho fond 9 woven Pagani meiabiactelaaihs Bie Ly i pbs con ere SS St aoe ps a 10, 000. 00 
ee ee ee eee ee eee eee 1 B LEST ae eee eS al . hod Onc OOD Gc e ask aati oe 2 ale ae I 4 , 10, 000. 00 
oo pees ie eles ea ees * nia | 8.175 | Crushed rock...............-.-...-.- Peer 31, 251.02 12; 000. 00 
RM Misiatetaime ees gages, AO ae day ae Pies ikbere gid SP a dips sei et GAN Ie re ree eed Ba i 
SR Cariieh ic in ee ee TE) REE ee ie ey en een aa ane rhe ERY 990. 1 98, 995. 05 
36 Teanelin SSF eae tsar t es 3.876 | Earth and gravel................---- | at AG 49,997.62 | 24, 998. 60 
SOY STEP PCL ee i a ee a | YACIOT Graval lect ols ses) ere. Now 8 | 47,967.56 | 23’ 967. 90 
Wiinoi MOE aint ee Eee te Me 15.398 | Earth and gravel.............. Die! | Nowe 16 | 159, 999.70 | 79, 999. 85 
2 Coe te roe Oe Ee en 4.260 | Crushed rock......- oe ert 'Nov. 8| 90,000.00 | 30,000. 00 
2-4 | Will, Kaukakes, lroquois, Lake...:. 000.1 Goneretes shh se. cv. bias mee | Nov. 6 75, 051.73 207.000, 00 
7B to T a epee ae Lake... _ MTB Vea Pa ack pace mabe oerhaie he | ie 19 | 39, 757. 07 197 878. 53 
12A, B pureay sa Nato ae arabe neg ore ee tar ee amt leek pee 172,670.16 | 136,335. 08 
’ ’ gdaar reek Ee Oe Ce i ee i 190 712 Pa 
PEPE citecd ote tah |" Seeae cao | 28. 863 | Concrete and brick.._.. 120,712. 85 19,057. 89 
Et Rr mo er Lae ae | Nov. is | 1,270,045. 74 | 602, 749, 40 
Me Re Fayette, Marion, Washington....... 10,546 | Earth. | 
ii eee ee CEES Ese peices ims a | Sum en cee ne a Nov. 19} 399,249.47} 99,812. 38 
Pe es a 1) eee n iy ae tage gga yee Bey: Te ae : 
Peete I TOLER a odipe Bure opens oaners Fag fer ade ire CAI eR OP Nov. 20| 125,931.96} 17,455.35 
Spann eo rea ae ) 15.620:),...; Hide ie WR eg ae ee ae 117,820.45 | 50,000. 00 
60 | Van Thrive: G2 dew ok cee to. 17.890 | Earth and concrete................. [== nis 82, 911. 07 | 30, 000. 00 
bhcleee tte nt. ater BEA | 10.790 | Earth. Beare aNd ee i Ep ies oy a 505,256.01 | 190,400.00 
63A, C, | Lucas.... lo) Se een d 9 5 
Ti Fe ja Ma ge, et eee pea | BA UY fee or Adds dee Weg ee ae 0- 82,566. 11 | 27,000. 00 
65B | Boone ey Sh Cee cee 8 AN oe do....) 125,799.13 | 60,000. 00 
oub Wamiifid ee a 10.570 | Gravel......... lg 
ORR ane ee Bee (or ae rae Se may) Hart. eka, doc ee. or do -| 78, 589, 94 | 30, 000. 00 
cate taeccll; Lah cie ate Teen 18. 990 |....- ait Le aes ee ae [== -20- . =! 72,113. 30 | 35, 200. 00 
Ma Prank et cece ee ee | 8.960 |..... Naki ocean do... 110,848.21 26, 500. 00 
‘ Sa ic LEN He ce ae ae, etd ee | GRAVE CSTOVEl on bee, bs oe eee do. 83,175. 34 | 41, 400. 00 
116 pee SOAS Sei Gaeece aee > eety So Ste narth s)he wa ot nie’ '---do. 75, 445. 37 | 34, 000. 00 
AINE Be. a, Ae yard ace Per inc in e OCT DRE eee ar a ee "ae |e do. . 82,976.63 34,900. 00 
Maine... ...............-.---- aes CORTE Re es WPS | - ae hes or Comcretés........--:scc:-.e. eae - ar ro rf | at, 900. 00 
gee ne mates 5 AMES BAG eS Sree . ip SO oY Te aaa ing Sada Pye NN mos 219, 49 | 145. 00 
oe epee ay othe teed FS ee Pe § [ts Sim _....| Bituminous macadam.............. Nov. 4 | 93, 950, 45 | 46, 975. 22 
97 | Cumberland......................0.| BOT AS TE UAGS oh 2 Ha ES 0s es pa -| 125,048.67 | 112,524.34 
Mi 84) Oxfords tut. stanabe ah acu 6. | 8.640 | Bituminous macadam.........-..... .- ee 131,898.74 | 65, 949.37 
SOAUBOUSVEN oh, tht ot pine betes Aue k 36 Walthall te ae ae ae Ee ee teceee | Te Ce Se Re MER Re aes Se FR O..-- 247, 349.50 | 123, 674.75 
Missourl........-..2.-.------ BAY Ooms vo eke ee cee es foo 190k Fe kl a Oe are ee ee it “tp a rant ie Po J 91, 400. 00 
Roache We bono 0 een ed al a ROM N asta t eae ee as: , 159. 29 | 23° 756. 89 
af eee FitAA tne ee Sepak eres eo Be» a3 ana.) Gravel nct nice. eee na es Ze 140, 775. 88 | 70, 387. 94 
46s awe Madrid a 2c- avon, moet nce 5.930 |....- edie ae at acai pat _ Nov. .9 | 90, 496. 35 45, 248.17 
Ee itortc:, aioe eee 19.810 |..... Te Ee ra ag eee eee As hy See do....| 104,089.00) 52,044.50 
SS Eales cae | ee weeee Fs eit bike a", = a ee #0 #3 oer 139, 950. 00 
LOS Via ie ara Se eas <4 eT ee Sho ae eee Ae te : : 23, 105. 57 
GR pt lle abte Cte 5 a i BO ha a na Re eben ee do... 28°703.08 14,351.54 
Relig chs a tere: [vs serra ress [Gita Valco, cd Nase eee DE oa. aa 1 5, 549. 09 12,774. 55 
64.A do i ind SS 6b 8 mS Se el im aes er Ge GOO, Newewc Ai i Se Oe ae ae ye O..-- 1 23, 347. 69 111,673.85 
rail ee aig 1h OCA Fo os thee 4.110 |..... Tak ee eae eT. ae ee do 17, 207.96 | &, 603. 98 
san Hinkorvaie: eas in eee 4.580 |..... Wwe Ree wore AN do 25, 223.40 12, 611.70 
, Hh oem nse aie barra Ar I * 8-100 |... ee ae a Saas] nee 11, 783.13 
sAnpeet Revenge ere ts 020 | Concrete or bituminous concrete....... . 28, 068. 19 
Po ese seer ee erent eer eeetee tere ress 5.380 | Gravel fant MN a haere .do.--. 1,107,276.90 , 418, 107.69 
tone Pabtige’.. dec. nol oe he ol TiCMMD: UG Soll ites nan, ene ie eee. Je. Gos 52, 674.03 26, 337. 01 
£25: VADANS IS torandpasPctinc ses art Bituminous MAcadaM.....22-cc00-+-|-4- Pay 11, eb gee ° 808.73 
Trerrrerrtrrerr ete a Le a Wat ese coe pA eile | stiles | : “ 2 
Peirtalig 2250 Sree oce 2 422, |) Hate yan.” “<asnas netre Resear n pe poten. cartes & o seigeret tats sedow---) Uy B01.21|  ’ 5°80. 
wh 1M teatenthied i110... eee ie Flint screenings................-..-. N ” 59, 720. 04 29, 860. 02 
ia: Map aoe s akes Sa ee ct Cees Uiteavel.t.gsst ae pon Nov. 3) 18,613.76 ¥4, 306.88 
ne) Pattie Ok eens = Gees | Asphalt concrete.................... Nov. 8 ne 3, 001,92 | 11,500, 96 
mT leWorgtgy<...-d-c: seeks ic eres 1.10, 800 | Bituminous macadam............... Nov. 13, 166. 51 16, 583. 25 
Sia What eee Lees 10, ROO Thar Bice £9 da. sn ees le BA GALS Now 10 13, 483. 53 11, 741,76 
petite ot tt Cae ee | 3-500 | Gravel........... its Nee US FE co At ee et 
AAI AES oN ON 2 Pa ee ag i See ae a } a} , Or 
REE TD Fil SARE OIE rotted ae rr Cambs papeiten i OC ao nee hd do..... 155,311, 73 | 7 56 06 
Teh ae, Sy a red ee do..... 169, 415. 85 | 84,707. 91 
Adil Mésthieeee aka Se 1,369 | Bitumin on concrete. . ‘ d 
102: | "Pinthand. ee ee ee | W070 | Barth. ...-.....0e2-e eee rc tat Be TORO aes care 
(Gk Decision. oe ee . ened so. Ack ee.) See ee 700° 7. 38 
Pion Tahsin ee eck 15 407 | Conerete, earth, and gravel.-. Nov. 10} 21,282.02) 10,646.01 
108B | Musselshell oe ee 2 eT ban PAGAL © po Oe ee ee ee” ee d , * ’ . 85 
Ce Se BG | 6.527 | Earth..._. v7 dre ODonsee 88,951. 98 44,475. 
1 nor, bud ..--...- 1.0 -2- ener eee ee eres | 40. O10 UC AETAUOL ccs, en ee ee eee ci, Nov. 26 57, 346. 45 28, stain 
Parisian “3 Seo eens see en eee c ee ee ee eset ee ES, ae eee ne ae ee aye aa 88,502. 77 34, 251. 38 
ere ae ee chastutd stvial Any Cacvdasn hye ticome STAM original agreement. 4 Woilifiad agrosmatits; ese ‘ 490. 50 1 2,847. 25 
é original Za gx - hab 
ginal agreement. 7 Modified agreements. Second revision. Increase.  * Canceled. 
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ot Ph Se: | Project | 
Length in  agree- : 
hee om Type of construction. | mient | Estimated cost. 
| signed. | 
A shaves syavel and Carch. Foe ea eee ue oe Nov. 3. |! $66,643. 66 
pics) Barth... igi bar ec eee eeerSe 29 | Nov. 5 215,183. 03 
| Ait ce ba Sadan se eee, cee: - ad,. 19,391. 21 
| 10.023 te... i ee. fee eee Nee ee ay ee 123, 201. 85 | 
pet a, | sie aalthl Oac nis a 0 ap aen ae ete al Nov. 3 1 14, 831. 06 
| ag eee Par Sky theo, ae cies MT oct? 256,194.79 | 
taco. — CO .~ sm asia odie Whe he Some es Nov. 5 29,602.90 | 
BD, cnt o lao can ee ae ee aa | Nov. 3 26,174.19 | 
| CT ee BGS inc cath beeen x. ee 30, 633.98 | 
ie Re f.Reae, ne Semana te Nov. 5 2 7, 538. 34 | 
11.960 |..... BY. « densest bea daew pet a ta eee ie a | 
Ah epee SNe. OB oo nto nib ee oe es * O00. i 2 §, 393. 70 
es GG « «iniserin Ae eal ee eee a eae. 58, 331. 46 
6506, | STICK... a. Su cB etadesccue aes ahs RISD o's 42, 289. 97 
Ato es | Sand-clay....2..-----2222+-2-+--2+-4| Nov. 3 1 23, 640. 94 
<a mena 4 eee |! COOROPOES 5.0 cd con cd ay Oo ee ee ap Ou, oo 2 33, 637.53 | 
2. 270 eon ane BTAVEOL. cn acnateeeaen sy s OV = ae en a 
vee oe ne b* APIS os Bi ica crcl ww 5 2 esa Cetin eT ie | Nov. Do. 
| 6,880 42... BO... cst pme eae sane eee se ase 108, 823.99 
1. a | COnOTebSS,. 4. +. Sangeet naled Pee bes eeoD oa ee ye §, ! 
sta aby 1) ee ore TT Tey Lee ov. 5 .04 | 
| sie eee eee ree ee do... 245, 199. 54 
32.411 | LOAAT WIStOEIGL.d waka sdedee. aa Gate = Nov. 10 | 86, 898. 29 | 
bo dane ip ran : Concrete, bituminous Macadam... “| Nov. 16 | 2 15, 530.00 | 
| 7.060 | Reinforced concrete..........--.+--. | 7 OV ae | rer ee He 
Bs OB boos a ie ora dace bm ain ee <2 ae gate aed | Nov - 00! 
0S AT SORTS sas ces aim oI pss ae Om | Nov. 24 | ‘ 107, 561. 45 
i ea | Belsionces COUKTEG.. <,,..veewn wees | ae “i | a as 
4. laa innege © Docs antlie vn vient ace ante wels feet | Nov | P 
B70 ene 1D cease eee Sees Se ae: Nov. 16 362, 200. 00 
ROO" <8 dO. pebee fe raee emeeer! 1..do...-/ 147,000. 00 
Sane gs | Sand-clay, gravel.............-..--- Nov. 11 6 18, 335. 95 
CO. Tar i COD soils So. Soden. Sym arena ae Nov. 10 L 19, 813. 66 
| SA Sache WP yall, pee eee ptery ery ETT Be Nov. 11 110,815.27 
pS ae ee | Bituminous macadam and top soil. -}-;:do. oh ol. teers eee oy ae 
Cy ee eee | QORDPOLES, Sanvoatna-ndgen cee k eee Nov. 10 1 7,159.77 
Pediat eornnt dim Bituminous concrete. . avdewereeseces|/ NOV. 16 | 2 23, 922. 14 
Pedy Ses kaa | Concrete......---.-2400reeeeeee+++| NOV 10 | 87, 950. 92 
RES Pt dn AG. Le She, ead alate NL COs ae ate ae Te 
6. GSO |) DOE BOD ks aicnly vim ait eee ~ 5 wie ie wcetelal tas a st a ania | ey as = 
OTS ip Os cnte alee ee <vane nse eae suns +h tae Guz : 
7.081 |... HU; 1 eS Neca aor er aR, Siler: dds 66, 605.38 
la A. B34 tc» u OG s.cccockse wir thax <a kite leit oa he 162, 943. 88 
Mek Sx oe GAVEL. J accacuess 20st ee CHa Oy od 1 28, 627. 06 
11:322:? “Can. BOil. ins vccah as eee sa tee ese | noo 10 oh nal a 
9.808 |..... ne, RN see Se a [nao . « aia 71.5 
SE eee ne d0.- sun ode dost oeaaaee Nov. 11 1 99) 168. 65 
-438 | Snrimoeian OF COMCTELO. ts. sanan- s er a 4 ae Nery oe | 
Pale roe! jal (+ 2 ete me ee pene ee OV. ‘ 
3.100 | arteaie gravels. £2 eeeteushe eee pose oe Bee 14, 088. 65 | 
rey the | Grading, part gravel...........---.-| Nov. 9° : 11, 030. 34 
Sn ee tbat peak k ot? riety Ro ial eee Neh 4 re oe a | 
Meats Ted pds Gres | Grading. ss.dcn oi dayne See eee eh et O Ve 
. 277 | ae Grice Bhat hho Sega a ar SEE Sie rete te oe Suh 23, he 
B. 108, SPE en walle nwids yn Om elee wiy ge heels Elie ae : 
18. 069 | Se cee eee Hore 4 78, 376.61 
le Aga Parca ce Bish nates ute ete natien eee Peet 14,174, 96 
Eee ee GTAVO!. f:oind a Son bas bp cine es ote el ee Ouse e 18,990. 07 
Se | Barth: 3 aay nednindews vil Send eae eden ios & 1 16, 021. 89 
Pe call eae aliens OG. 2% poms aneenee tee tenn les OO doer ae 1 24° 087.32 
See eee LEN a ee es, Ry eRe | Nov. 30 25, 319.89 
' 1.005 eta COMLTOLAS v.20... ates & | N ey 9 . a “ | 
i avaaionl, GAVEL... capes vavencce. ae emeomen elas sas ee 
| FA20 been = GO. ciscsb teed ee eriegs ey ante feet n his Sh 38, 541.52 
| 5. 266 Earth. Oe Spmanee beara iinet eee Nov. 30 29, 579.23 | 
18: OBO hee eaG.. wens beeen hae ee epee. Ces 103, 613. 99 | 
Wee oth carats | Sony trams DEMIDOL owe nde wacko epee ake 22 ee oe 
Wawa of Sextet etn THB. sre wits sean Th Can See hee er 
.953 | Reinforced concrete.........--...--- N oh 16 ar ae i 
408 ta ceed ey Ee ae lie es 
RTOS hse e eNO ew’ pod how pita nte a eae Lee mel fe On 52%. 244, 995.82 | 
SOLE be ot ok BO nga as whe eens 1 ne aie les M0.2.2 175, 988. 83 
4.939 |, Sheet asphalt _..c.0-.4ethoomeeaase ae Po ey 356, 535. 53 
4.627 | Reinforced concrete and brick......- |---d0.,... 393, 045.77 
9.868 | Concrete and sand-clay....-.--.-.-.- | Nov. 27 | 134, 098. 87 
Sag asbcan Pe test CONCTOTO inn cena naeeene 2 7 ae i an or a 
5. 076 OFT) Shas esse aici Gas mate ee ty ee ae Ov. 8. 
Le LU ee: anal be Il nnn dS i eee. lode 50, 203. 07 
5.345 [..... {rae ee 8 i Nov. 5| 29, 805. 16 
Re diaes sahil Grading and draining...............) Nov. 13 1 8, 929. 45 
AS. Bete ncer | Grading and draining, part sand-clay 00.22 1 12’ 095. 10 
71.960 stares TAACAU AN . 6556053 sakes ed, fs Site 2 pad oh 
eS Ose fee nee Pe Oe eae aoe 
5,450 | Comeretes J.d.< i610 cs eerie fe aera il: 2 205, 861. 86 
72.175 aie? Oe ee Bee, oe ee (ane ae ths oe 4 
Weeds ahnere Ulisse PT ER WLE ads oe | ra aa : 
4.580}, Gravel. ont oie dhe ace i. da. 45,975. 44 
GB. 270 bh SOREL Gx ws ac nade srebonoc ney Beaker roca loge o 206, 923. 10 
| a 020 BEAR Sickel t.ccths ss Oweeaead tre x aut aie ae pa , ne! Be 
eR De xndadandaakeue Uaeekae eee cee ah Pit Or mde : 
| 7,600 |..... inc sce. a ee ..| Nov. 24 77, 301. 43 
5.800 | Wartits, 2.2 seus eiecna mae des een Nov. 13 54, 544. 03 
4, 498 Ton oh A a wneay Stee skate: KeeeW Aee oy 24 5,71: a 
5. 995 PAVE] cic cdas de kneseene st Wet in de de | Nov. 13 51, 790. 
8-590 | Marth dec. Siete Nov. 24 41, 474. 29 
3.700 | Disintegrated granite..............-. | Nov. 13 33, 139. 29 
5.587 | Gravel and disintegrated granite ....|... 0.5 sa 49, 782. 05 
4.380 1 -ClraVelé., i215, 0c 5 couse dascan eevee ees \...d0....{' 46,383.78 
B.bO0 | Concrete... << cenit am tessieln np Genelia a dds: a 123, 562. 65 
ages Bc CRS ae ee ee AT eee a racy 
©D20 by on ns» «dn naenemn det <a ed a aulewe 0. 49, 804. 
3.00 || SCBSEH cae ne eee elie oe Senna do... 49) 395. 43 
D860 1° Concréte <2. os ave oo. a etepteeeeea ee |~..d0. 290, 932. 38 


Federal aid. 


1 11, 820. 47 


t 11, 930. 72 
58, 135. 00 
97, 720. 00 

174, 050. 00 

51, 450. 00 
1 14, 972. 86 
115,399. 00 
612,421. 25 
8 36, 356. 21 
211,961.07 
8 32,394. 56 
1 68,750.77 
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! Modified agreements. 


$ Canceled, 


® Modified agreements. 


Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 


Second revision. Decrease. 


odified agreements. 


Third revision. 
7 Decrease in mileage. 


Decrease. 
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2 Modified agreements. 
® Modified agreements. 
8 Modified agreements. 


Second revision. Increase. 
Third revision. Increase. 
First revision. Decrease. ~ 








ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


Applicants are urgently requested ‘0 ask only for those publications in which 
they are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply com- 
plete sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. 

The editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the epart- 
ment’s free supply is exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional 
copies, applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nomina: price, under the law of 
January 12, 1896. Those publications in this list, the Department supply of which is 
exhausted, can only be secured by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, 
who is not authorized to furnish publications free. 


REPORTS, 


Report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1918. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1919. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


Dept. Bul.*105. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 5e. 

Highway Bonds. 25c. 

Road Models. 

Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 

Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 
try Roads. 15c. 

257. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 

Methods for the Examination of Bituminous 
Road Materials. 

347. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 

Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 
Materials. 10c. 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock. 15c. 

*373. Brick Roads. 15c. 

386. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Middle Atlantic States, 1914. 

387. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States, 1914. 

388. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. 


136. 
220. 
230. 

*249, 


314. 


*348. 


*370. 


*389. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States,1914. 15e. 
390. Public Road Mileage in the United States, 1914. 
A Summary. 
*393. Economic Surveys of County Highway Improve- 
ment. ldc. 
407. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 
414. Convict Labor for Road Work. 


. Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 1dc. 

. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 

. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression Tests. 


oc. 

. Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests, Re- 
ports, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
Materials. 

. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 

. Highway Cost Keeping. 

. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Build- 
ing Rock in 1916 and 1917. 

*691. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road 


Materials. 15c. 
704. Typical Specifications for Nonbituminous Road 
Materials. 
724. Page Methods and Foundations for County 
Roads. 
*Public Roads, Vol. I, No. 11. Tests of Road-Building Rock in 
1918. 1ldc. 
*Public Roads, Vol. II, No. 23. Tests of Road-Building Rock 
in 1919. 15c. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR. 
No. 94. TNT as a Blasting Explosive. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


F.B. 338. Macadam Roads 
505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 
597. The Road Drag. 





* Department supply exhausted. | 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


B. Y. Sept. 727. Design of Public Roads. 
B. Y. Sept. 739. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS BULLETINS. 


Bul. *45, Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 1ld5c. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 


Cir.*89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 5c. 
*90. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 
Road Preservation, and Road Construction, 1908. 5c. 
*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 
*94. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 
*99. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1912. 5c. 
*100. Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir. 49. 
#52, 


Motor Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914. 

State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 5c. 

59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 

in the United States, 1915. 

63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 

Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. 


*65. 


ed 

Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magnitude on Earth and Gravel Roads. 
oc. 

73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 

in the United States, 1916. 
74, State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 
Calendar Year 1916. 


er oh 


*77, Experimental Roads in the Vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 5c. 

Public Roads Vol. I, No. 1. Automobile Registrations,  Li- 
censes, and Revenues in the 

United States, 1917. 
Vol. I, No. 3. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 

1917. 

*Vol. I, No. 11. Automobile Registrations, Li- 
censes, and Revenues in the 


United States, 1918. ldc. 
*Vol. II, No. 15. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 
TAtS. ee Lbe, 
25. Automobile Registrations, 
Licenses, and Revenues in the 


Public Roads Vol. III, No. 


UU 8. 2919. 
Public Roads Vol. III, No. 29. State Highway miieage 
1919. 
REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 
Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables Upon the 
Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 
Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 
Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of Con- 
crete Roads. 
Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
Testing Bituminous Materials. 
Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 
Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 
Loading. 
Vol. 10, No. 7, D-13. Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 
Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Concrete 


Slab Subjected to Eccentric Concen 
trated Loads. 
4, D-16. Ultra-Microscopic Examination of Dis- 
erse Colloids Present in Bituminous 
oad Materials. 


Vol. 17, No. 
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